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The Conversion of a Sinner 


Condensed Extracts from The Atlantic Monthly (Aug. '23) 
Philip Cabot 


knew a man for several years 

only as we know our business 

associates, whom we see often at 
Directors’ meetings; a courteous gen. 
tleman, with a mind keen as a rapier, 
stored with knowledge of life and 
men. But it was not until I crossed 
the continent with him on a tour of 
corporation inspection that I saw the 
real man. Revelation began on the 
train with his humorous side-thrust 
at my third volume of Gibbon’s ‘‘De. 
cline and Fall,’’ which struck him as 
typical of my Puritan descent, and 
thereafter he used to greet me daily 
with the question, “Still Declining 
and Falling?’’ To which I had no 
apt repartee in view of the undoubted 
fact that I found his volume of ‘‘The 
Devil’s ‘Paw,’ by Oppenheim, far 
more amusing. 

And then his game of bridge! It 
was of the fierce predatory type, for 
a high stake. To miss a possible 
trick caused him a sharp pang. But 
I first caught him without his mask 
on a morning when, after a night in 
a small hotel, I saw him get out of 
bed—or, rather, the ghost of him. 
Hollow-eyed with cheeks fallen in and 
a temper about as genial as that of 
a hornet, he offered no vestige of 
salutation until, after bolting three 
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cups of black coffee and cursing the 
bellboy because it was not strong 
enough, he was moved to say, ‘‘Cabot 
I can remember when one cup of 
coffee with my breakfast would set 
me up for the day. Now three on an 
empty stomach just bring my head 
above water.” 

I was shocked but hardly sur- 
prised to hear, three years later, that 
he had been killed by the overturning 
of his motor while running at the 
high speed habitual to him. It was 
really not an accident; it was im- 
plicit in his life. Then, in that in- 
cident I saw myself and some mil- 
lions of my fellow countrymen mir- 
rored to the life. It was the picture 
of a man whose world was not “‘God’s 
perfect Universe,’’ but a Hell from 
which his craving to escape drove 
him to excitement in various forms, 
of which three cups of black coffee 
before breakfast were perhaps the 
most effective and least harmful. As 
with most powerful business men in 
America today, his life was a game 
of wild excitement, played day and 
night, not for money or the advance- 
ment of knowledge or the benefit of 
mankind, but for the excitement of 
the game itself; and his so-called 


amusements—bridge, literature, and 
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motoring—were mere variations of 
the same thing. His whole life was 
one huge gamble—which he ultimate- 
ly lost. 

The class to which he belonged 
is limited, but the morbid craving 
which drove him on can be seen 
everywhere. On every hand human 
souls exhibit the same craving to 
escape from the slavery of their lives, 
and they have tried every form of 
excitement to satisfy their craving, 
only to find that like all stimulants 
they make the craving worse. In 
literature, painting, and music, the 
classics of our grandfathers are pro- 





nounced dull and slow today and 
things with ‘“‘more snap to them,” 


have taken their place. Not beauty 
but excitement is what we crave. In 
the out-of-doors world our grand- 
fathers, as opportunity offered, stroll- 
ing in the woods and fields, acquired 
an intimacy with the trees, birds, 
and flowers, which they prized. To- 
day the woods and fields are deserted 
while ten million motor-cars whirl 
us at blinding speed over crowded 
thoroughfares, and we return home 
dazed and exhausted with a record of 
100 miles or so between luncheon 
and dinner. 

If these things be relaxing to the 
nerves and elevating to the spirit, 
human nature has changed indeed! 
They have the earmarks of stimu- 
lants, not sedatives; of the fear ot 
life, rather than the love of it. For. 
eign observers have remarked that 
we work hard and hurry over our 
play. But this is not hurry, it is 
hysteria—-a sort of spiritual mad- 
ness. 

This is the condition of our worta 
which all men recognized—all men, 
it seemed, except myself. What is 
the cause of this universal madness? 
I pondered upon this question. The 
increase in diseases of the nervous 
system has not been very great, 
clearly this nation-wide condition {fs 
not exactly a case for the doctors of 
medicine. 

The conditions, material and spir- 
itual, which drove my friend to his 
death, had driven me, after 25 years 
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of battle, to the verge of it. 
soul, like his, had for many years 
been fed on stimulants and sawdust, 
and in a final revolt it wreaked its 


My 


vengeance upon my body. For eight 
years I fought stubbornly against di- 
sease, keeping myself alive only by 
a fierce repression which required 
me to give up all the normal pleas- 
ures of life and almost all human 
society—-all due more to the instinct 
to cling to mere life than to an in- 
telligible purpose. 

Last summer I became interested in 
considering the power and operation 
of the subconscious mind, and per- 
ceived how much more active, power- 
ful. and important its processes are 
than those of which we are conscious, 
known as intellect and will. The ex. 
amples of the stone and the bicycle 
and of the six-inch plank in the floor 
vs. the six-inch girder on the sky- 
seraper as footpaths showed the gsu- 
periority of the subconscious to the 
will: while the quest for the forgotten 
word demonstrated its faultless mem- 
ory. | learned some healers made their 
“suggestions” at night, and remem- 
bered that hypnotic influence was 
based upon a condition resembling 
sleep in the patient. I read that M. 
Coue affirmed that autosuggestions 
should be made night and morning, 
and without effort of will. 

Of course, the reaction of the soul 
on the body (malignant or benefi- 
cent) had been observed and preached 
for 2,000 years or more. In my own 
case, I found that if I instructed 
myself in spoken words, at night just 
before going to sleep, as to the 
problems to be dealt with and the 
pitfalls to be avoided on the next 
day, great improvement and achieve- 
ment could be produced. After fol- 
lowing this procedure for a _ short 
time, it came to me that what I was 
saying was tending to “degenerate” 
into prayer, a form of begging to 
which I had never fallen; and then, 
with a real shock, that the times of 
prayer from time immemorial had 
been morning and evening, the very 
times fixed by Coue for autosugges- 
tion. Moreover, the method of Coue 
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and the method of prayer taught by 
the church both rested their power 
on belief, conviction, faith — the sur- 
render or subordination of the will 
being a first essential. 


Then it came to me that from the 
time of Zeno, at least, men of spiritual 
insight had perceived and declared 
that God was within us; that the 
human soul was a part of God; and 
that it should be sought and would 
be found within and not without. It 
also struck me as significant that 
we are far more unspiritual and ma- 
terial than our ancestors; the ten- 
dency of the nation is toward build- 
ing up the mind at the expense of 
the soul. Such a process would re- 
sult from starving the soul and feed- 
ing the mind, and if, as it seemed 
to me, the soul and the so-called sub- 
consciousness were closely allied, or 
were one, it was of vital significance 
how men spent the last hours before 
sleep. Then the remarkable spread 
of the American newspaper hit me, 
and I realized that although, 100 
years ago, good men read their Bible 
before going to bed, today they read 
their newspaper, play bridge or bil- 
liards at the Club or after overeating 
at a friend’s house, and, in the morn- 
ing, get up tired and cross and go 
to their city business. Obviously, if 
the soul is nocturnal and has to »%e 
fed night and morning, it is being 
fed on chaff, and the national starva- 
tion or atrophy discernible is exactly 
what we should expect. 

This idea was supported in my own 
case by great increase in calmness 
and poise following a change of rou- 
tine which put the evening paper be- 
fore supper and the Bible or its 
spiritual equivalent after. 

Toward the end of August, upon 
the verge of despair, I went up to 
my camp in Connecticut for two 
weeks of so-called rest, taking along 
a liberal supply of the “very light’ 
novels on which I was accustomed to 
feed, and, by accident, a little book 
on “The Meaning of Prayer’ which 
a dear friend had given me to read. 
The weather was hot, life looked 
bleak, and after a few days even 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim could not hold 
my attention. One morning, throw- 
ing the book down in despair, my 
eye fell on “The Meaning of Prayer.” 
I began to browse on it with a vacant 
mind which rapidly changed to an 
absorption so complete that I was 
keenly annoyed by the arrival of 
luncheon. That afternoon I took up 
again ‘“‘The Meaning of Prayer” with 
a rather sheepish feeling to be read- 
ing such a book. Supper was another 
unwelcome interruption. After sup- 
per I sat down to think. This looked 
serious. Here was I for the first 
time in my life bored with novels 
and absorbed in worship. 


After a few days of this sort, dur- 
ing which I examined my sensations 
with scientific coldness, I was con- 
vinced that I was not mad. Some- 
thing different was in process. It 
seemed that in worship, or prayer, 
the solution to the riddle of my uni- 
verse had bgen revealed to me; for 
I was living in a new world of peace, 
beauty, and gladness, such as I had 
never conceived. That condition has 
continued, except that I have re- 
turned to the world of men, taken 
up again my daily chores with the 
keenest interest and with a sureness 
of touch and an absence of worry and 
excitement to which all my associates 
ean testify, and my health has con- 
tinued to improve in a remarkable 
way. 

As I have examined what took 
place, I think I see in it the normal 
working of cause and effect; a part 
of the Law of the universe, but one 
which each of us must painfully dis- 
cover for himself. The truth which 
has always been known had just 
dawned upon me, namely, that there 
is a material body and a spiritual 
body; that the spiritual body, in other 
words, the soul, must be tended and 
fed as well as the material body, and 
that worship of God by prayer is 
the method by which it is fed. With- 
out such feeding it will die and, in 
my case, a starved soul had pro- 
duced almost fatal actions upon my 
body. The results, therefore, which 
we see on every hand, of feeding our 
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souls on stimulants and sawdust, 
seem to me exactly what we should 
expect, and the miracles of healing 
by Christian faith are the normal 


working of cause and effect. For I 
take the heart of that faith to be that 
belief in God, shown by love and 
obedience to His will, gives men the 
power to draw strength and life from 
yod. I find—-and so do other men— 
that worship revives and invigorates 
me, while anger, hatred and jealousy 
exhaust and depress. In short, God 
is Truth and Truth is Life, while sin 
and error are untruth and so “not 
Life.” Sin is a perversion of the soul, 
like cancer in the cells of the body, 
and if not eradicated it will slowly 
eat its way through the whole strue- 
ture and kill it. 

The Christian faith is a working 
hypothesis like the Law of Gravity, 
the theories of electricity, astronomy, 
and physics. In all these cases, if 
the hypothesis works, by explaining 
the facts we observe, we adopt and 
use it. Our faith in God, in the 
power of His love, and in the life- 
giving results of obedience and sur- 
render to His will, is supported by 
the whole history and experience of 
man. It has been tested and proved 
literally millions of times. Men are 
skeptical about God because they 
cannot see him. It is quite respect- 
able to be so. But are they skep- 
tical about an “alternating current,” 
or a telephone message, or an atom, 
because they cannot see it? Times 


have changed. Five hundred years 
ago, the position was exactly re- 
versed. To confess skepticism about 
God would send a man to the stake, 
while all respectable persons thought 
Columbus was crazy and that ofr 
course the world was flat. Now we 
seem to be ruled by science and ma- 
chinery. A man may be as skep- 
tical as he will about the power of 
God, or what is far worse, may not 
bother his head about jit in any 
least degree; but to question the 
atomie theory or the law of gravity 
or the justice of the prevailing in- 
dustrial system will cause his neigh- 
bors to shake their heads. 

it is clear to me that the true rem- 
edy—in fact, the only one—for the 
ills from which we suffer is a revival 
of our faith in God. Our lives are 
torn to rags and tatters by the whirl- 
ing nebulae of disconnected activi- 
ties which fill our days. Vivid faith 
will centralize or polarize our lives, 
giving them a central motive—the 
service of God—which will unify our 
efforts, making them more effective 
and relieving us of the killing strain 
of heterogeneous action. For no ra- 
tional man, who will give his mind to 
it and will examine the evidence, can 
remain in doubt that God is the 
source of life and that by faith—that 
is, love and obedience to His will— 
man can draw life from that source. 
The reason that so many doubt is 
because they have never looked ,at 
the evidence. It is time they did. 
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In 2123 A. D. 


Extracts from The Century Magazine (Aug. ’23) 
J. B. S. Haldane 


F a windmill in one’s back garden 

could produce a hundredweight of 

coal daily (and it can produce its 
equivalent in energy), our coal mines 
would shut down tomorrow. Even 
tomorrow a cheap, fool-proof, and 
durable storage battery may be in- 
vented that will enable us to trans- 
form the intermittent energy of the 
wind into continuous electric power. 
Personally, I think that 400 years 
hence the power question in England 
may be solved somewhat as follows: 
The country will be covered with 
rows of metallic windmills working 
electric motors, which in their turn 
will supply current at a very high 
voltage to great electric mains. At 
suitable distances there will be great 
power stations where during windy 
weather the surplus power will be 
used for the electrolytic decomposi- 
tion of water into oxygen and hydro- 
gen. These gases will be liquefied, ana 
stored in vast vacuum-jacketed reser- 
voirs. In times of calm the gases 
will be recombined in explosion mo- 
tors working dynamos which produce 
electrical energy once more. Liquid 
hydrogen is weight for weight, the 
most efficient known method of stor- 
ing energy, as it gives about three 
times as much heat per pound as 
petrol. These huge reservoirs of 
liquefied gases will enable wind en- 
ergy to be stored so that it can be 
expended for industry, transportation, 
heating, and lighting, as desired. The 
initial costs will be very considerable, 
but the running expenses less than 
those of our present system. Among 
the more obvious advantages will be 
the fact that energy will be as cheap 
in one part of the country as another, 
so that industry will be greatly de, 
centralized; and that no smoke or 
ash will be produced. 
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During the war Professor Embden 
discovered that a dose of about seven 
grams of acid sodium phosphate in. 
creases a man’s capacity for pro- 
longed muscular work by about 20 
per cent, and probably aids in pro- 
longed mental work. It can be taken 
over very lengthy periods. A group 
of coal-miners took it for nine 
months on end with very great effect 
on their output. It has no after ef- 
fect, like alcohol, and one cannot 
take a serious overdose, as it merely 
acts as a purgative. Thousands of 
people in Germany take it habitually. 
It is possible that it may become as 
normal a beverage as coffee or tea. 
We may expect that mankind will 
ultimately have at its disposal a vast 
array of substances, like wine, coffee, 
and tobacco whose intelligent use can 
add to the amenity of life and pro- 
mote the expression of man’s higher 
faculties. 

Everyone knows that food is ulti- 
mately produced by plants, though 
we may get it at second or third 
hand if we eat animals or their prod- 
ucts. But the average plant turns 
most of its sugar not into starch, 
which is digestible, but into cellulose, 
which is not, but forms its woody 
skeleton. The hoofed animals have 
dealt with this problem in their own 
way by turning their bellies into 
vast hives of bacteria that attack 
cellulose, and on whose by-products 
they live. We have got to do the 
same, but outside our bodies. It 
may be done on chemical lines. Ir- 
vine has obtained a 95 per cent yield 
of sugar from cellulose, but at a 
prohibitive cost. Or we may use 
micro-organisms. But in any case 
within the next century sugar and 
starch will be about as cheap as saw. 
dust. Many of our food-stuffs, in. 
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cluding the proteins, we shall prob- 
ably build up from simpler sources, 
such as coal and atmospheric nitro 


gen. I should be inclined to allow 
120 years before a completely satis- 
factory diet can be produced in this 
way on a commercial scale. This 
will make the city at last self-sumM- 
cient, and mean that mankind will be 
completely urbanized. 

Two hundred years 
sayist may write: 

“It was in 1951 that Dupont and 
Schwarz produced the first ectogenetic 
child. As early as 1902 Heape haa 
transferred embryo rabbits from one 
female to another, in 1925 Haldine 
had grown embryonic rats in serum 
for ten days, and in 1940 Clark suc- 
ceeded with the pig, using Kehl- 
mann’s solution as medium. Dupont 
and Schwarz obtained a fresh ovary 
from a woman who was the victim of 
an airplane accident, and kept it liv- 
ing in their medium for five years. 
They obtained several eggs from it 
and fertilized them successfully, but 
the problem of the nutrition and 
support of the embryo was more dif- 
ficult, and was solved only in the 
fourth year. Now that the technic 
is fully developed, we can take an 
ovary from a woman, and keep it 
growing in a suitable fluid for as 
long as 20 years, producing a fresh 
ovum each month, of which 90 per 
cent can be fertilized, and the em- 
bryos grown successfully for nine 
months, and then brought out into 
the air. Sehwarz never got such 
good results, but the news of his first 
success caused an unprecedented sen- 
sation throughout the world, for the 
birth-rate -was already less than the 
death-rate in most countries. France 
was the first country to adopt ecto- 
genesis officially, and by 1968 was 
producing 60,000 children annually 
by this method. In most countries 
the opposition was far stronger, and 
was intensified by various ecclesiast!- 
cal edicts which appeared in 1960 
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hence an es- 


“As we know, ectogenesis is now 
universal, and in this country less 
than 30 per cent of children are now 
born of woman. The old family life 
had certainly a good deal to commend 
it, but it is generally admitted that 
the effects of selection have more 
than counterbalanced the evils of ec- 
togenesis. The small proportion of 
men and women who are selected as 
ancestors for the next generation are 
so undoubtedly superior to the aver- 
age that the advance in each genera. 
tion in any single respect, from the 
increased output of first-class music 
to the decreased convictions for theft, 
is very startling. Had it not been for 


.ectogenesis there can be littie doubt 


that civilization would have collapsed 
within a measurable time, owing to 
the greater fertility of the less de- 
sirable members of the population in 
almost all countries. 


“It is perhaps fortunate that the 
process of becoming an ectogenectic 
mother of the next generation in- 
volves an operation which is some- 
what unpleasant, though now no 
longer dangerous, and never physio- 
logically injurious, and is therefore 
an honor, but by no means a pleasure. 
Had this not been the case, it is per- 
fectly possible that popular opposi- 
tion would have proved too strong 
for the selectionist movement.” 

Our essayist would then, perhaps, go 
on to discuss other radical advances of 
biology....1f reproduction is once com- 
pletely separated from sexual love, man- 
kind will be free in an altogether new 
sense At present the national character 
is changing slowly according to quite uh- 
known laws. The problem of politics is 
to find institutions suitable to it. In the 
future, perhaps, it may be possible by 
selective breeding to change character as 
quickly as institutions. I can foresee the 
election placards of 300 years hence, if 
such quaint political methods survive 
“Vote for Smith and more musicians,” 
“Vote for O'Leary and more girls,” or 
perhaps finally, ‘‘Vote for Macpherson 
and a prehensile tail for your great 
grandchildren.” We can already alter 
animal species tO an enormous extent 
and it seems only a question of time 
before we shall be uble to supply the 
same principles to our own 
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“The Outlawry of War” 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Aug. '23) 


Walter Lippmann 


URING the war it was generally 

believed that the way to prevent 

war in the future was to make 
war swiftly and unitedly on all future 
Germanys. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
1914, had urged the formation of 
an international posse comitatus 
against “outlaw” nations. This same 
suggestion was adopted subsequent- 
ly, under the name of a League to 
Enforce Peace, by Mr. Taft, Senator 
Lodge, and others. In 1916 Presi- 
dent Wilson was publicly converted 
to the idea that a war of aggression 
was the concern not merely of the 
attacking nation and its’ victim, 
but of all civilized nations, that an 
attack on one was an attack on all. 
It was in this current of public opin- 
ion that a Chicago Tawyer, Mr. S. O. 
Levinson, launched his proposal for 
“the outlawry of war.’ He argued 
that the Roosevelt-Taft-Lodge-Wilson 
theory of a League to Enforce Peace 
would be strengthened if war itself 
were declared a punishable crime in 
international law. There would then 
be no hesitant neutrality, no doubt 
about the right and duty of all na- 
tions to join in the war against a 
nation like Germany. 

But after the League of 
came into existence, Mr. Levinson 
and the late Senator Philander C. 
Knox, formulated a ‘‘plan to outlaw 
war,” in which they cast aside not 
only the League, but a league as 
well. And then, again, early in this 
vear, Senator Borah advocated the 
“outlawry of war’ and the defeat of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. We find then that the phrase 
was first employed to strengthen, a 
league, before there was a League. 
It was used to defeat the League after 
there was a League, and now that 
the Court of International Justice has 
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been created, it is being used to ad- 
vocate another court which does not 
exist. 

With proposals to work for the out- 
lawry of war through the existing 
League and the existing Court, we 
are not here concerned. We are 
faced with the fact that the Ameri- 
can campaign for the outlawry of 
war is led by men who have fought 
not only the League, and the Court, 
but even such conventions as were 
reached at the Washington Confer- 
ence. The “outlawry of war,” as a 
political label, is now the name of 
what purports to be a comprehen- 
sive plan of world peace, fundamen- 
tally different from any yet attempt- 
ed, and in the test of action, antagon-. 
istic to all. 

The Borah resolution for abolishing 
war has three parts: first, there 1s 
to be a universal treaty making war 
“a public crime’ under the law of 
nations’’; second, there is to be “‘cre- 
ated and adopted a code of interna- 
tional law of peace based upon equar. 
ity and justice between nations’; 
third, there is to be created ‘‘a judi- 
cial substitute for war in the form 
of an international court, modeled 
on our Federal Supreme Court in its 
jurisdiction over controversies be- 
tween our sovereign states, such 
court to possess jurisdiction to de- 
cide all purely international contro- 
versies as defined by the code.” 

Let us examine this scheme to 
abolish war—this scheme which is to 
do what the League and the Court, 
in Mr. Borah’s opinion, cannot do. . . 
People agree easily that war is a 
crime. They do not agree easily on 
the fixing of boundaries, the right to 
secede, the right of revolution, the 
control of raw material, access to the 
sea, the rights of minorities, tariffs, 
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immigration, the status of colonies. 
They do not agree easily about what 
constitute, in Mr. Borah’s words, 
“purely international controversies. 
People are wholly unanimous in thelr 
professions of love for “equality and 
justice.” But they quarrel fearfully 
about what is just and what is equal. 
They are divided over the general 
principles which ought to decide 
great issues. They are even more 
divided over the interpretation of the 
facts in specific cases under general 
principles. 


Now when Senator Borah proposes 
to create a code of international law 
as a substitute for war he must mean, 
if he means anything, a code which 
establishes legal rules covering such 
issues as may arise. But who is to 
make the code? Mr. Borah’s reso- 
lution does not tell us. Yet to cre.- 
ate a code “based on equality and 
justice”’ is to legislate authoritative- 
ly on all the major classes of dis- 
putes in which nations engage. Noth. 
ing like it is attempted under the 
existing League. For Mr. Borah’s 
plan necessarily involves the setting- 
up of a world legislature. The con- 
ference which was to make the code 
would have to lay down laws affect- 
ing the very existence of governments 
and the destiny of nations. It would 
have to legislate on questions touch- 
ing their liberties, their power, their 
economic opportunities, and their 
pride. To create an international 
code would require for the first time 
in human history the creation of a 
genuine world legislature. For no 
one world conference could conceiv- 
ably create it. One might as well 
have expected the first United States 
Congress to create in its first session 
a code of American national law. 

This world conference would have 
to convene and reconvene. And it 
would unavoidably represent the cab- 
inets and foreign offices of the day. 
Can anyone imagine a government 
which did not keep a death grip on 
a delegation which was legislating on 
a rule, affecting, let us say, the na. 
tional boundaries? If there is to be 
law for the court to apply, there 
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must be lawmakers. And lawmakers 
are politicians, guided for the most 
part by the pressures of their consti- 
tuents upon their own ambitions and 
ideals. Let Mr. Borah ask himself, 
then, whether he is prepared to en- 
trust the creation of such a code to 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Hughes, M. Poin- 
care, Baron Kato, or to any other men 
he knows. And then let him ask 
himself whether he thinks the United 
States Senate will ratify a code that 
all the other parliaments of the 
world will also ratify. 


It requires no gift of prophecy to 
see that if he could induce the world 
to establish such a code, Mr. Borah 
and his followers would be lined up 
against ratification as irreconcilable 
opponents. They would hate the re- 
sult when théy achieved it. For any 
code created in this generation would 
have to legalize the status quo at the 
time the code was formulated. It 
is unthinkable that Great Britain, 
France, Japan, or the United States 
would agree on any specific set of 
principles which impaired their em- 
pires, their Monroe Doctrines, or 
their alleged strategic requirements. 
Senator Knox in his original speech, 
proposing the outlawry of war, said: 
“Under such a code we would not be 
called upon to arbitrate the policy 
involved in our Monroe Doctrine, our 
immigration policy, our right to re- 
pel invasion, our right to maintain 
military and naval establishments, or 
coaling-stations, our right to make 
necessary fortifications of the Panama 
Canal, and other matters of like 
character.”’ 

We must not be called upon, said 
Senator Knox, to artitrate these ques. 
tions. In other words, we would go 
to war rather than yield our position. 
Let fifty other nations also draw up 
a eatalog of questions over which 
they would rather fight than submit 
to a tribunal, and the amount of war 
vou will have outlawed will not be 
noticeable. 

The advocates of this plan there- 
fore in reality propose to legalize all 
kinds of wars. The Knox-Levinson 


plan says that ‘‘the right of defense 
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against actual or imminent attack 
shall be preserved.’ Senator Borah’s 
resolution seems to justify, in addi- 
tion, wars of liberation. Now if you 
have the right to go to war for what 
you cafl your fiberty, and the right 
to go to war because you think an 
attack is imminent, it would be a 
stupid government indeed which 
could not legalize any war it thought 
necessary or desirable. The only war 
outlawed under this plan is one 
openly announced to be a war of ag- 
gression. There are no such wars. 
Even Germany’s war in 1914 was 
dressed up readily enough as a war 
of defense against an imminent at- 
tack by Russia in military alliance 
with France. 

Senator Borah, though less specific 
than Senator Knox, is no less defi- 
nitely against arbitrating vital ques- 
tions. His way of excluding them 
from judicial processes is to deny 
that they are ‘purely international 
controversies.’””’ But of course con. 
troversies between nations are none 
the less controversies because you 
choose not to call them international 
controversies. 

Mr. Borah, in other words, is pro- 
posing to outlaw only theoretical 
wars which nobody wishes to wage, 
since all actual wars result out of 
the conflict of sovereign, domestic 
interests. Until a man is willing to 
say that he is ready to submit any 
and every dispute affecting the peace 
of the world to adjudication, he has 
not made up his mind to outlaw war. 
An irreconcilable senator, who is 
jealous of American sovereignty, can 
play with the idea. He cannot really 
understand it and still believe in it. 

How has an idea like the outlawry 
of war, which expresses so deep an 
aspiration, become so confused and 
sterile? The answer is to be found, 
I think, in Mr. Borah’s resolution, 
where he says that “civilization has 
discovered but two methods of com- 
pelling the settlement of disputes, 
namely, law and war.”” In my opin- 
ion this is utterly untrue. Civiliza- 
tion has invented, besides law and war 
countless other methods of settling 
disputes. It has invented diplomacy, 
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representative government, federal- 
ism, conciliation, friendly interven- 
tion, compromise, and conference. 
The notion that the judicial process 
in a court is the only method of 
peace is fantastic. Mr. Borah, every 
day of his life, is engaged in ad- 
justing disputes between the state of 
Idaho and other states, between cap- 
ital and labor, between the farm bloc 
and the manufacturers and bankers. 
If he believed that the only alterna- 
tive to war was resort to the courts, 
he would not be wasting his talents in 
a nonjudicial body like the United 
States Senate. He would either be 
a judge or be arguing before judges. 

It is on this belief that the out- 
lawry of war has foundered. For, 
as Mr. Knox and Mr. Borah have 
found, you cannot, or will not, de- 
vise a code of international law cov- 
ering all disputes. You find yourself 
wishing to outlaw war but not to 
outlaw the wars you may feel com- 
pelled to wage. You find a large class 
of disputes which your judicial sub- 
stitute for war will not cover. They 
are the most important disputes of 
all, because they involve those vital 
interests about which peoples are 
most ready to fight. 

By the growth of international law 
some of these disputes can be made 
justiciable. But, for as long a future 
as we can foresee, there will remain 
whole classes of the most dangerous 
disputes which no code can deal with. 
For them diplomacy is required, di- 
plomacy working by conference, com. 
promise, bargaining, good offices, and 
also, in the last analysis, I believe, 
by the threat of force. No plan which 
does not provide for diplomacy can 
be an effective plan to abolish war. 
And if the method of diplomacy is 
necessary, then the reform of that 
method is one of the most urgent of 
human needs. 

For “the diplomatic method,” as 
Mr. Root has pointed out, “is the 
necessary method of dealing with im- 
mediate exigencies and dangerous 
crises in affairs. Under such circum. 
stances there is no other way to pre- 
vent disaster. Argument and persu- 
asion and explanation, the removal 
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of misapprebensions, the suggestion 
of obstacles and advantages, concili- 
ation, concession, stipulations for the 
future—all these are employed to 
deal with immediate and acute situa- 


tions. The slow processes of judicial 
procedure are not adapted to deal 
with such exigencies.’’ 

Mr. Borah is not really promoting 
a practical project that will stand up 
under analysis. He is giving cur- 
rency to a metaphor, and incidental- 
ly, though that is no part of this dis- 
cussion, he is exploiting the senti- 
ment which the metaphor evokes in 
order to prevent our adherence to 
the only world court which exists. 
Once more we witness the tragic 
futility of noble sentiments frustrated 
by confused ideas. 

Once more a fine aspiration, which 
must be universal in order to pre- 
vail, has become entangled in the 
prejudices and politics of a faction. 
Once more we behold the spectacle, 
so delightful to Satan, of men who 
wish to establish universal confidence 
and co-operation on earth, refusing 
in the smallest measure to co-operate 
among themselves. It is a pity. For 
if Mr. Borah and his friends took the 
ideal of world co-operation seriously, 
and understood its difficulties, they 
would count it no slight matter that 
fifty sovereign nations have actually 
agreed on something, even though 
that something is as defective as the 
existing League and the existing 
Court. If Mr. Borah loved his ideal 
of co-operation as constantly as he 
yields to his habit of irreconcilability, 


he would wish to promote, rather 
than destroy, what co-operation there 
is. For only by practice can co- 
operation become a habit. And only 
when co-operation is a powerful hab- 
it, will peoples be willing to make 
the enormous sacrifices which the 
outlawry of war must finally involve. 
But to say to the world, as Mr. 
Borah’s associates have in effect done 
from the start, that mankind must 
meet our terms or none, and co- 
operate on our principles or none, is 
to perpetuate precisely that temper 
of mind which the outlawry of war 
will most need to outlaw. 

Nor can we say to mankind: ‘“Un- 
der the leadership of an American 
president we led you into a League 
of Nations, and under the intellectual 
leadership of an American lawyer we 
led you, with the apparent blessing 
of both political parties, into the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Now that you are in, and we 
are outside, it occurs to us to lead 
you out of the League and out of the 
Court. When you are out of the 
League and out of the Court we led 
you into, we promise to lead you into 
a much better court and perhaps even 
into another association of nations.” 

Were the Senate now to reject the 
existing Court, we should establish 
our reputation as a diplomatic phi- 
landerer. Prudent foreign govern- 
ments when we made our next peri- 
odie proposal would have to ask 
bluntly whether the young man’s in- 
tentions were serious and honorable. 
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Personal Contact and Labor 


Condensed from The Rotarian (Aug. '23) 


Sherman Rogers, Industrial Correspondent of The Outlook 


HE average theoretical labor ex- 

pert makes the labor problem ap- 

pear extremely complex. Sueh is 
not the ease. The subject should be 
considered in the light of these four 
principles: 

First, there are three sides to 
every question—your side, the other 
fellow’s side, and the right side. I 
don’t believe there was ever a ques- 
tion in either modern or ancient his- 
tory where either side of a dispute 
was 100 per cent right. The labor 
problem is no exception. Whenever 
the employer and labor get together 
and compare notes, they will find the 
right side; and they will find thar 
neither one of them was ever 100 per 
cent right. 

Second, there was never a man 
big enough to hate and reason at 
the same time. There is a whole 
Bible in that statement. 

Third, 95 per cent of men, regard- 
less of whether they wear broadcloth 
or overalls, want to play the game 
square. Lack of contact means lack 
of understanding. Those engaged in 
practically all disputes are absolutely 
sincere, but lack of friendly associa- 
tion breeds suspicion, which in turn, 
breeds both fear and hate; and it is 
impossible under those circumstances 
to have a rule of reason. 

Fourth, foremen have played the 
greatest part in American industry; 
and the trouble is that a great many 
of these under-executives, as Douglas 
Malloch says, ‘‘ean only say ‘well 
done’ when ordering a T-bone steak.” 

I believe that the ambitions of more 
workmen have been crushed, the 
good will and spirit of more work- 
men buried by indifferent foremen 
than all other causes put together. I 
can say from real heart-deadening ex- 
perience that in the old school of 
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foremen there were mighty few who 
applied the human element, who 
never dreamed of letting a workman 
know that his efforts were appreci- 
ated. 

We condemn the agitator roundly, 
but he is only dangerous where the 
employer is at fault. He can only 
be the recognized friend of the work- 
er where the management has refused 
to extend their friendship—either re- 
fused or didn’t think they had time 
enough to be friendly. If the em- 
ployers would spend as much time 
in cultivating the friendship, the re- 
spect, and the good will of labor 
that they do in fighting some labor 
organization, there wouldn’t be a 
labor problem. 

I am not dreaming in that state- 
ment either. Here igs what I mean: 
1 was working in the Seattle ship- 
yards in 1917, when it was an- 
nounced that Charles M. Schwab 
would speak on a certain date. For 
days the men on all sides denounced 
him as a labor hater, a bloated mag- 
nate. But, later, those 4,000 men 
in overalls completely forgot during 
the 30 minutes that Schwab talkea 
that he was a rich man. He bared 
his heart. He tore aside the veil of 
misunderstanding. He destroyed at 
once the barrier of class distinction. 
And he received an ovation that few 
men have ever received. In that 
short 80 minutes he destroyed the 
hatreds that agitators had been build. 
ing for 15 years. 

The answer is” simply centact. 
There isn’t an employer living, if he 
really likes his men, that couldn’t 
have delivered the same talk that 
Schwab did. It was a talk of mono- 
syllables carried on in about the 
same tone and manner any business 
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man would use in conferring with a 
friend. 


I have noted all over America that 
wherever I found an employer who 
really likes his men, and means it, 
that employer has no trouble in con- 
veying to them that he does like them. 
And those employers have mighty 
little difficulty in getting the whole- 
hearted respect and co-operation of 
practically every man on the payroll. 
Employers will never get respect by 
showing arrogance and indifference. 
The big thing is this: The employer 
generally has a strong personality. 
He has spent a lot of time selling his 
honesty, his fairness and his person- 
ality to the banker, the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the public. How 
much time has he spent in trying to 
sell that same personality, honesty, 
and fairness to his workmen? The 
answer is the cause of most of the 
trouble in American industry. 


I can name places by the score 
where, within a few years, a feeling 
of confidence and respect has taken 
the place of suspicion and hatred. 
These employers have simply taken 
off their coats, gotten right down in 
their plants, and have spent as much 
time cultivating the friendship and 
respect of their men as they have in 
cultivating that same feeling among 
their business and social acquain- 
tances. And the employer who has 
done that has been amazed at the 
difficulties labor is confronted with. 
They have been amazed that there 
were so many grievances that they 
formerly knew nothing about—little 
grievances that later grew into big 
ones, and then grew into strikes, 
with more hatreds. These men have 
given their men an equal chance with 
them in discussing the conditions un- 
der which the men work. These men 
have established industrial represen- 
tation, in which labor elects repre- 
sentatives, by secret ballot, to repre- 
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sent them at a conference, where an 
equal number of employers’ repre- 
sentatives are present, where they 
meet with equal power to discuss and 
settle all disputes that come up. This 
places labor in a position where an 
agitator simply cannot exist, because 
every statement by either side has 
recourse to a conference table, where 
things said must be proved. When 
an agitator knows that he is going 
to be made out a liar in a day or 
two if he does lie, he is going to be 
mighty careful with his tongue. 


This system worked out well in 
manufacturing concerns of all kinds. 
They said it couldn’t be used with 
the railroads. W. W. Atterbury had 
a different idea. He believed that if 
he could talk to his workmen and 
get their side of the case, and let 
them get his, where they could see the 
books any time they wanted ‘o see 
them, that they would not only be 
loyal to the company, but the co- 
operation, respect, and the good will 
established would result in not only 
a higher state of efficiency, but un- 
interrupted railroad service to the 
entire country. What has been the 
result? When the big strike came 
along, wherever the company had 
gotten a chance to establish close 
contact, there were only a few strik- 
ers. In the localities where that con- 
tact had not been established, prac- 
tically all men walked out. In Al- 
toona 98 per cent stayed on the job; 
70 per cent of the shopmen on the 
whole system stuck to their guns. 


Solving a labor trouble is not a 
mysterious affair. It is simply a 
matter of using common sense. Con- 
fidence and co-operation must be in- 
spired. It cannot be forced. Good 
will and respect must be inspired. 
It cannot be compelled. In other 
words, you can lead a good man 
through the fires of Hell, but you 
cannot drive him across the gide- 
walk. 
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Wooden Indian and Iron Deer 


Condensed from The North American Review (Aug. °23) 
Allen Tucker 


RON deer on lawns, the wooden 
Indians in front of cigar stores, 


and the figureheads of sailing 
ships, so familiar to my boyhood, 
have all but disappeared. All these 


things came out of the people them- 
selves; they indicated a desire for 
art, indicated that the people tried 
for art, and did in many cases pro- 
duce art. The figureheads of course 
everyone knows the value of as pure 
spontaneous art. The iron deer were 
in many cases of great quality, and 
the wooden Indians were in many 
cases first rate sculpture, the last in- 
stance of the survival of colored 
sculpture, the last stand of the natu. 
ral instinct of man for color, against 
the Puritan white-wash or the imita- 
tion of the dug up bleached antiques 
that with all the glory of their gold 
and color molded away our sculptors 
have been so delightedly copying. 


These things began to disappear 
about the time that the professional 
appeared, that Hunt and Richardson 
returning from Paris brought with 
them ART. These men were creative 
artists of high order; but the hand 
of the past was on them. archaeology 
had touched them, and so they each 
in his own way sought to uplift the 
barbarous American, sought to take 


him away from his own things and 
turn him from his own direction 
Each man by the force of his per- 


sonality set a fashion of an antique 
style, and this country. anxious to 
learn, underconfident in __ itself, 
learned, copied everywhere, first one 
style then another, forgot its own 
past, its own tradition out of which 
its own art should have come, and 
covered the country with imitation 
French chateaux and spurious Ro- 
manesque buildings all without life 
or meaning in this land, or for that 
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matter, without life or meaning any- 
where except at the time and in the 
place where they originally were 
made. : 

These men have been succeeded by 
others taught in the same way, and 
over the country have gone waves of 
archaeological reproductions. Now 
these same men have done a great 
deal of good; taste everywhere I 
think has been improved; archaeolugy 
could not altogether destroy the cre- 
ative instinct of these men. 

In two cases the architects were 
forced to design for themselves. One 
was the country house. This type 
of house was peculiar to this country, 
so that a great deal of good design 
has been done and many fine build- 
ings are the result. The other happy 
accident was steel construction. This 
forced upon men sizes and shapes 
never before seen and consequentiy 
forced into use the creative faculty, 
and out of this effort have come some 
real buildings expressive of the power 
and inspiration of this American 
world. We have Mr. Corbett’s Bush 
Terminal Building, the Singer Tower 
by Mr. Flagg, and the Woolworth 
Building by Mr. Gilbert, to mention 
only three of what seem to me to be 


great successes. 
But meanwhile much damage had 
been done. The people had been 


taken away from trying to make the 
»bjects about them, the objects of 
their daily lives, into art and had 


been instead put to copying things 
thet were dead and gone; had 
been taught that a thing was art 


because jit resembled something else; 
had had the creative faculty largely 
killed and the imitative faculty large- 
ly developed; had had authority sub- 
stituted for taste. And so we have 
the “period room,” often in one house 
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different rooms.” 


several 
The people who inhabit these places 
should be compelled to dress like the 
late Louis or Charles or Roland, the 
copy of whose house they inhabit. 


“period 


Archaeology! Copying! Past art 
is to inspire us to make art for our- 
selves, to fill our souls with the giory 
of art, with the splendour the men 
of old created—not to enfeeble our 
hands till they are no better than 
copying machines. For know well 
that art cannot be copied. Creation 
is the essence; without that there 
is no such thing as art. And so we 
have the radiator, stoves, plumbing 
fixtures, mail boxes, nearly all the 
objects of modern use, objects stil 
untouched by design, when if the ways 
of the worshipped men of the Gothie 
or later times had been imitated in- 
stead of the objects they had left be- 


hind, we should have had i» his 
time kitchen stoves fit for places in 
our museums alongside of the armor 
and other iron work we so much 
admire. 

Because the Middle Ages had 
houses of a certain kind the twen- 


tieth century collegians at Princeton 


must have likewise. The two build- 
ings in Princeton that today carry 
the breath of life are Nassau Hall, 


standing so serenely among its 
eign neighbors and the 


for- 
-almer Stad- 


ium, with its fine row of concrete 
arches. Yale, not to be outdone by 
her rival. is building all kinds of 


lothic imitation, the theory being, I 
believe, to connect the modern boy 
with his long past. If this theory were 
earried on, why not tear down the 
three churches on the Green and put 
up a replica of Stonehenge which 
would connect the boys with an even 
more remote heritage? Copying is 
still carried so far that ornament is 
copied all the time instead of being 
created. and I am told that in offices 





the draughtsman must show his 
original for everything he does. Out 
of such a system artists do not come. 


We copy the old things. We do 
not seek to develop the artistic spirit 
that made those things, the spirit 
that all over this country for years 
made nearly everything it touched a 
thing of delight and beauty. I think 
it was Mr. Lay who first pointed out 
what so few realize, that the New 
England town is the only town any- 
where originally built on a plan, the 
only town made with a design, the 
only town with a feeling for form 


instinct in its very bones. We rave 
about Italian villages and never see 
the quality of our own native vil- 


lages. See the French modern coun- 
try houses, and you won't, if you are 
honest and have any taste whatever, 
be led to worship an entire civiliza- 
tion because of those sights. Then 
think of Mount Vernon and wonder 
if our young men were sent there to 
Study if maybe on the whole their 
artistic development would not be 
better. 

All through this country today, for 
the most part unknown to the mass 
of the people, art is being produced, 
architecture, sculpture. and decora- 
art. How good it is you and 
I cannot tell; we are too close to ‘it. 
Unerushed by the weight of dreary 
knowledge, lifted by the breath of 
art blowing down the centuries, the 
of the people, art is being produced, 
Wooden Indian and the Iron Deer 
is still with us, and it behooves all 
of us to foster and encourage with 
all our might this effort, so that one 
may get a chance to give of his best, 
that this country may produce that 
without which it can hardly be called 
a country, a permanent addition to 
the stream of art that has been flow- 
ing for the last twenty thousand 
years, 
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The Fashionable Subconscious 


Condensed from The Pictorial Review (Aug. '23) 


Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


HEN people ask, as a devoted 

young mother did recently, “Oh, 

do you think it is wicked for 
me to let my baby boy love me so 
much?” then one yearns to protest 
against this fad of misguided dab- 
bling in the subject of the subcon- 
scious mind—a science which should 
be entered soberly, and with the aid 
of the sanest, healthiest minds that 
ever devoted themselves to the cause 
of learning—say, William James, 
Boris Sidis, Baudoin, Bergson, and 
others, rather than the opportunists 
who appeal to the pornographic la- 
tent in many decent natures—there- 
by, incidentally, revealing not a few 
morbid complexes of their own. 

Most of the amateurs who go in 
for psychology are in search of 
nerve-panaceas, for the subconscious 
appears to have everything to do with 
nerves. Each time we yield to one 
of these forms of nerves, we are 
beating down a track to follow the 
next time there is an emotion that 
wants to get out; and there are usu- 
ally a few emotions tugging at the 
leash. Of these tracks the subcon- 
scious is full, some beaten there by 
our ancestors, others being beaten 
now for our descendants—a terrible 
thought for mother-people! But non- 
mothers have a full share in the 
mischief, too, and in the good; for 
emotions are “catching” even more 
than they are inheritable—as wit- 
ness a theater panic, also the never- 
to-be-forgotten heroisms of the “Ti- 
tanic,” which I believe sent courage- 
vibrations through the world that 
have not been lost since. 

The subconscious, particularly the 
voung subconscious, registers every- 
thing, not only what we do ourselves. 
but what we see, hear, feel; so that 
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one realizes the almost terrible im- 
portance of early association. This 
suggestibility of the subconscious is 
a thing we too often fail to take into 
account. Physicians do, of course. 
No wise physician suggests ailments 
to his patients by asking questions— 
he listens. He knows that medical 
books have caused many a thriving 
ailment. And his bedside manner is 
far more important than his medi- 
cines; that seems agreed. We do not 
need words to communicate with one 
another—in fact words sometimes 
dull communication. Who is it that 
said language was given to us for 
the purpose of concealing thought? 


As for suggestion—we practise 
this unawares every day. A good 
hostess, for instance, by her wel- 
come, her cordiality, her own ease, 
persuades her guests that they are 
having a good time. But one has to 
enter into the part thoroughly. If 
you welcome your guests with the 
lips and not with the heart, be sure 
their subconsciouses know and reg- 
ister it. 

The subconscious has been defined 
as “The place where we keep our in- 
stincts”; and as character is simply 
a matter of what we do with our in- 
stincts, and health very largely so, 
it is well to examine the instincts 
thoroughly. We did not choose them 
—they have been thrust upon us; 
partly as race-memories, partly as 
back-door impressions. If you look 
straight in front of you, you are 
aware of much that you do not quite 
see—the picture almost behind you, 
cfirtains at the rear of the room, etc. 
These impressions appear on what is 
called “the fringe of consciousness,” 
and it gives the subconscious much 
material to make into instincts. This 
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physical fringe of consciousness has 
its mental counterpart, which makes 
it possible for us, as we often say, 
to “know a thing without being told.” 


All these impressions and _ instincts 
are made available to the subcon- 
scious by being united into groups, 
which are called “complexes.” We 
often deliberately make use of this 
trick of the subconscious when we 
try to recall some forgotten thing by 
recalling the circumstances connected 


with it. More often the clue comes 
unsought. A whiff of lilac, for in- 
stance, may bring back complete 


some day out of our youth, some 
place or voice or touch long Jost two 
us, yet never lost. 

Complexes make a lot of trouble 
in our lives, but they are great con- 
servers of happiness as well. Herein 
lies the true value of good birth ana 
good breeding. How often we see a 
person whose very instincts were 
gently born, who has chosen his in- 
stincts finely. For though this sub- 
conscious of ours takes in and 
retains everything, there is never- 
theless in each of us a certain selec- 
tive entity, call it the soul, the will, 
or merely the taste, as you choose, 
that decides which of our complexes 
and instincts shall be allowed to dic- 
tate our conduct, and which shall not. 
If it is true “that as a man thinks, 
so is he,” it is equally true that as a 
man acts, so becomes he, even unto 
the third or fourth generation. God 
is not mocked. Certain psychologists 
remind us that all education is a mat- 
ter of forming healthy complexes. 

But usually when people talk 
guardediy about their complexes, 
they mean the inhibiting, abnormal 
ones. The wholesome, constructive 
complexes are quite ignored while 
they go paddling about in this new 
fad of the subconscious like children 
in a mud-puddle, excited and horrified 
by their own exceeding muddiness. 
One young bride who was about to 
have a baby said to me recently, “Do 
vou know I’m afraid to go to sleep 
for fear I’ll dream about umbrellas, 
rocking-horses, stair-cases—all sorts 
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of horrors!” These apparently in- 
nocent objects have dire and dread- 
ful meanings to a certain school of 
psychologists. This bride had been 
reading Freud when she should have 
been reading Meredith, or Conrad, 
or some of the others who take one 
soaring instead of wallowing, yet are 
sound psychologically. She ought 
not to have been wallowing; not just 
then. 

However, Freud has helped us to 
face one great problem—what to do 
with “the surplus instinct of repro- 
duction.” That there has been such 
a problem has long been tacitly ig- 
nored, in the name of delicacy. Brief- 
ly, scientists tell us that all civiliza- 
tion, and the very race itself, has 
depended on how wisely man _ has 
gratified the primary instincts of sex 
and nutrition. But now the world is 
getting crowded. Economic condi- 
tions make it advisable to curb the 
sex instinct. So there are a number 
of defrauded men and women through 
whose veins still runs the same tre- 
mendous urge, the life-force, the 
libido. 

Which brings us to the key-word 
of the period, just as “efficiency” was 
the key-word of the decade just 
passed. “Suppression”—what would 
the modern novelist and humorist do 
without it? .We are warned 
that deep instincts must not be sup- 
pressed. What then? People have 
stumbled upon the answer always, 
sometimes without knowing it. The 
world is the better for many a child- 
less woman who has mothered the 
homeless, mothered some __ great 
causes, or merely mothered her 
friends and neighbors, to their good 
and hers. Many a mateless man 
(and married people are often quite 
mateless) has turnerd his splendid 
vitel foree inte some great hook. or 
picture, or statue, even some great 
business. These people were “sub- 
limating’—another expression that 
should be in every up-to-date vocab- 
ulary. 

“Sublimate” is to my mind the fin- 
est word in psychology. It means to 
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transform an instinct into an impulse, 
and so into an action. Not neces- 
sarily into action of a higher form 
(though this is not forbidden!). Per- 
sonally, I do not believe anything 
higher in the way of an instinct can 
be found than the parent-urge, with 
its attendant selflessness, pain, and 
sacrifice. No amount of social serv- 
ice, philanthropy, or general human 
helpfulness could quite take the place 
to a woman of a fine motherhood. 
But it is safer to turn a thwarted in- 
stinct into such channels than to 
leave it running around loose seek- 
ing what it may devour. 

None of the other primitive in- 
stincts may be suppressed beyond a 
certain point without danger. Anger 
means fight and nothing else—in fact 
it releases from thyroids and adren- 
als a fluid which energizes the arm- 
and back- and chest-muscles, and 
checks all other functions. If you 
want to think and act coolly in a cri- 
sis, therefore, you must never com- 
plicate your thinking arrangements 
with anger. The high-tempered man 
is urged to let off steam at the wood- 
pile or the golf-links. Sports let off 
this sort of steam, too. Make your 
quick-tempered, unmanageable, or 
over-developed boy or girl go in for 
athletics. 

Disgust is one of our safeguard 
instincts that make a lot of trouble 
by causing us to thrust away quickly 
whatever is disagreeable. All very 
well if it stays thrust away—but un- 
fortunately things buried hastily in 
the subconscious, as elsewhere, have 
a habit of getting accidentally un- 
covered and becoming noisome. Hence 
many a neurosis. There is something 
to be said in favor of the open ash- 
heap. The thing you hide away is the 
thing you never quite lose. 

Yet of course we can not go about 
practising what some one has called 
“indecent exposure of the emotions.” 
We feel innate scorn for those who 
take themselves too hard where their 
feelings are concerned; they are 
weaklings, and humanity has little 
use for weaklings—another race-pro- 
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tection instinct. Even so universal 
and unavoidable emotion as sorrow 
must not be allowed the right of way 
entirely; nor must it be choked by 
giving it no outlet—thrust down into 
the subconscious, there to rankle. The 
answer here, as at all danger-points, 
lies in the miracle-working word 
“sublimation.” 


We all know fine natures which 
have turned their trouble into good 
for others, and incidentally for them- 
selves; their faces, their very tones 
of voice, say to us, “Tell us about it, 
friend. We understand.” The world 
could not well do without such peo- 
ple. And we all know others who are 
embittered, soured, “queered” by 
their grief. These unfortunates have 
turned one of the most enriching of 
human experiences into nothing bet- 
ter than a neurosis, simply because 
they do not know one of the wisest 
provisions of nature: that man is 
capable of but one intense emotion at 
a time. The brain-paths worn by 
love are the deepest we have, the 
most ineradicable. But new affec- 
tions and interests can oust the deep- 
est sorrow from its immediate right 
of way on our emotional single track. 
The more intense the grief the more 
it needs to. find an outlet—in work, 
in interest, above all in affection. 
And those who have, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, turned their 
grief into these wiser channels, pres- 
ently find that even though the sor- 
row-complex does remain, it has 
ceased to be a nightmare because it 
is associated with so much we would 
not forget if we could; happiness 
once ours and so ours always, thanks 
to that invaluable treasury, the sub- 
conscious mind. 


Most people know without the aid 
of the psychologists that the sove- 
reign cure for trouble is work; yet 
this does not always suffice, because 
it is so often our heads or hands we 
keep busy rather than our hearts. 
We have substituted, instead of truly 
sublimating. A mother who has lost 
her child, for example, might find 
something of help at the Children’s 
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Hospital, or the Milk Fund Clinic, or 
even in the home of some overworked 
neighbor. 


The modern treatment for nervous 


disorders is not rest. Fatigue, they 
assure us now, does not break us 
down—on the contrary, we have in us 
a sort of electric battery that charges 
by running. Any normally healthy 
person may realize this by going on 
beyond the extreme fatigue-point to 
the place where the second wind be- 
gins; and the third, and the fourth. 
There is a marvelous provision by 
which new cells are created for us 
all the faster as old cells are used 
up. We are apt to say that people 
work because they have an unusual 
amount of energy. It is the other 
way around. People have an unusual 
amount of energy because they work 
hard. To rest is often merely to rust. 


One familiar trick of the subcon- 
scious is the dislike we take to any 
one we may have injured. We re- 
sent having lowered our personal 
ideal of conduct, and we therefore 
hang our resentment onto the victim. 
The only cure for this dislike is to do 
your victim some kindness. Benja- 
min Franklin had an enemy whom he 
wished to appease and could not, be- 
cause the man had done him some 
real injury, until he hit upon the ex- 
pedient of borrowing from the enemy 
a rare and valuable book, after which 
they became close friends. A man 
less wise would have tried instead to 
do his enemy some favor. 


The subconscious has many odd lit- 
tle ways of trying to please. For 
example, it often lets you forget an 
engagement - you did not want to 
keep, or it helps you to lose the name 
of somebody you do not care for. 
Tactlessness, too, is the result of a 
savage but suppressed desire to 
wound or “get even,” although often 
practised on those we love. We 
sometimes say, “Oh, we must not 
mind So-an-so; she’s’ tactless, but 
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means well.” Our _ subconscious 
knows better. People whose habit- 
ual attitude toward the world is tact- 
less invariably owe society some 
grudge (a disappointment complex, 
probably), and take this unconscious 
method of fighting under cover. 


Many a thing too petty or too rude 
for us to do and say willingly, our 
faithful subconscious does and says 
for us; like the child of the house 
who naively informs company of its 
mother’s true’ sentiments toward 
them. And we wonder sometimes 
why our best behavior fails of its 
effect! 


Another little trick of the subcon- 
scious is compensation. We are all 
familiar with the simpler forms: the 
pompous strutting of very small men, 
the insatiable vanity of very ugly 
women (unless they have sublimated 
it into fine usefulness), the symptoms 
and illnesses of dull people who have 
no other vay of attracting attention, 
the self-glorification of the egotist. 


In fact there is nothing the sub- 
conscious can not and will not do for 
us if we encourage it sufficiently, ex- 
cept to reason, and to dictate our 
conduct, though often suggesting 
that. But herein lies the real dan- 
ger of all this amateur dabbling in 
psychological deeps. We must re- 
member that the subconscious directs 
and controls all the automatie func- 
tions of the body, breathing, circula- 
tion, digestion, and so forth, and is 
at the same time as obedient to sug- 
gestion as a barometer to weather, 
so that a fear-thought may be trans- 
lated by it into a colic, a fit of an- 
ger into angio-neurotic edema or 
nervous swelling (the cause, one sus- 
pects, of many an unnecessary oper- 
ation), self-disgust into a complete 
loss of memory, and so forth. If we 
must go delving into this fashionable 
subconscious, let us at least heed the 
advice of the successful psychoana- 
lysts, and practise judicious neglect 
of whatever symptoms we find there. 
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Musings Out of Doors 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Aug. '23) 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


NNUMERABLE are the local 

skirmishes in a great world war 

between man and nature. We lit- 
tle realize how life is beset in its 
natural habitat; what a narrow foot- 
hold life often has. We more likely 
are impressed with the actual waste 
of life in Nature’s hand. But this 
prodigality is her tragic effort to 
overcome Death’s lead. All living 
forms compete in the great elimina- 
tion races forever being run off; but 
when man enters as a contestant he 
breaks every rule of the game and 
“spikes” every dangerous rival. 
There is no umpire in Nature to rule 
him off the field. 

The fight for life is closer than it 


appears. Sheer prodigality of seed 
has sometimes stayed both time and 
chance in the struggle. I have seen 
the August sky painted like a Turner 
sunset with colors mixed of evening 
light and floating pollen. Life had 
sown the whole horizon with pollen, 
each particle pulsating with life, 
drifting like fog across the sky for 
fear some floweret might go unfer- 
tilized, some tiny ovule die untouch- 
ed, and the coarse race of ragweeds 
perish from the earth! (Would this 
particular race of weeds might perish 
from Hingham!) 

Nature knows neither coarse nor 
fine. This very ragweed, dweller in 
waste places, fills the air with pollen 
only because I have made so much 
waste space in Hingham. This weed 
under natural conditions found life 
small and mean enough; but let 
Aaron wave his devastating rod over 
forest and prairie, and comes the 
ragweed, tramp of the waste lands, 
as out of Egypt, clothing the naked 
fields with tatters, and leaving Aaron 
with hay fever for his pains. 
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Some years ago I saw a sturgeon 
whose roe alone weighed 90 pounds. 
Taking an ounce of this, and counting, 
I found the whole roe contained over 
three million eggs. Gambling with 
these three millions of chances 
against equal millions of hazards, 
Life has always won for the sturg- 
eon in the past. But so narrowly! 
Of these three million eggs, not more 
than three, probably, would have 
escaped destruction and developed 
into mature fish. The sturgeon hard- 
ly holds his own; rivers once alive 
with them at spawning time are rare- 
ly visited. Out of the mouth of beast 
some have always escaped; but out of 
the hand of man not a sturgeon shall 
escape, nor a condor. 


The American condor is the larg- 
est bird that flies. Instead of three 
millions of eggs, it lays but one at 
a nesting time, and nests only every 
alternate spring. One helpless chick, 
wrapped for months after hatching 
in natal down, is life’s single strand. 
But it held—until the white man 
came to California. Now the crea- 
ture is close cabined on the remotest 
Sierras and I am watching to see 
him wind slowly skyward from his 
last lonely perch, and coasting west- 
ward, disappear. Prodigal to meet 
the lust and savagery of the sea, Na- 
ture is as parsimonious where she 
can be as the sterile peaks. For here 
in the heights no enemy can ap- 
proach, and even Old Age must climb 
for a century out of the canyon to 
reach the condor’s crag. 

The hand of man is upon the world 
of all flesh. Many a cataclysm has 
overtaken it before, volcanic ash and 
polar snows, but never a force so de- 
structive as the puny hand of man. 
And this is so because the delicate 
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balance in Nature 
been struck without weighing him. I 
have seen pandemonium break loose 
and utter destruction at the mere 
presence of a man in a sea-fow! rook- 


seems to have 


ery on the Pacific. Birds like the 
herring gull and the cormorant, nat- 
ural enemies, living side by side in 
safety, so nicely balanced by Na- 
ture’s hand! But when I stood 
among the nesting multitudes instant 
confusion reigned and death, the de- 
vouring gulls swooping among the 
unprotected eggs and young of the 
frightened cormorants with terrible 
destruction. My mere presence in 
the rookery would have meant the 
end of the cormorants. 


We know when the last passenger 
pigeon ceased to be. So with the 
Labrador duck, the Pallas cormorant, 
the Great Auk, the Eskimo curlew, 
the Carolina parakeet, and at least 
five other American birds. These 
were here since we can remember; 
but they will never come again. In 
Massachusetts have disappeared 
within the last 50 vears the Canada 
lynx, the gray wolf, the black bear, 
the moose, the elk, the wild turkey, 
the whooping crane, and the black- 
throated bunting. In a reservation 
on Martha’s Vineyard, protected by 
a special warden, are the last 200 
living heath hen, a beautiful speci- 
men of the grouse once common all 
over the Eastern states. Fate has 
marked them, and every other bird 
as large as the quail, for her own. 


It is dismaying to count the causes 
making for the destruction of wild 
life, and how inevitable many of them 
seem to be. Since 1835 from the 
near vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., 45 
species of native plants have utter- 
lv disappeared. What works for de- 
struction in St. Louis, 
where the same. 


works every-y , 





There is a turn of affairs in the 
bird life of Hingham, due to the 
presence of a new fighter, the Eng- 
lish starling, rival colonizer to his 
countryman sparrow, a bigger and 
better fighter. The starling is a re- 
cent plague. Though not yet strong 
in numbers, it spreads like a plague, 
and already master of the English 
sparrow, attacks every other rival 
for his house and lands. The native 
birds have lived together happily 
until now, under an immemorial com- 
pact of nice adjustments and bal- 
ances which the newcomer neither 
knows nor honors. If unchecked, the 
starling will chase a thousand and 
put ten thousand native birds to 
flight. Hingham shall never fail 
doubtless of bird life, but she may 
know some day only starling life. 


Annually the herrings come _ in 
from the deep sea to spawn, up the 
stream called Herring Run. None 
of them had got beyond the dam, 
and the race had perished here a 
century ago, except that the town 
had provided for this remnant by 
building a fish way into Whitman’s 
Pond. What does a mill reck of a 
run of bony herring? What has 
heen going on at the dam in Herring 
Run goes on evervwhere. The sole 
help of manv a struggling wild form 
from now will be mv help and vour 
help. For a lone time now man has 
been. and for all the ages to come 
will he, on the side awvainst wild life. 
But the lover of life and beauty 
must prevail over the destroyer, the 
wise economist over the creedvy, 
short-sirhted waster: and this finer, 
wiser man will give to the nolar hear, 
to the nitcher nlant. to the michtv 
condor. hic Arctic Cirele, his native 
mendow. his Sierra range for a per- 
petual home. 





Read the announcement on the back cover page. It is 
the most liberal offer ever made by any periodical. 
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Our So-Called “Money Mania” 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Aug. '23) 


Bruce 


ee NCE, when I lived in Chicago,” 

writes a famous fiovelist, “a 

Boston man told me that he 
made his stays in Chicago as short 
as possible, because he hated to watch 
the Chicagoans’ mad race for money. 
Then he mentioned that he had just 
spent a month at Palm Beach. ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘the reason Chicagoans are 
chasing money so hard is that they’d 
all like to spend a month at Palm 
Beach’.”’ 

A pretty good answer, it seems to 
me, to much of the can’t that is writ- 
ten and spoken about the ‘money 
craze.” The représentative Ameri- 
cans whom I have interviewed regard 
it is a duty for a man to work toward 
a competence. But when you ask 
them to define a competence it is 
hard to arrive at a composite answer 
that means anything. A prominent 
editor says: “I can easily see how 
a man with the proper perspective 
on life could use the income from 
several hundred thousand dollars, and 
still be a very great asset to his 
community.” He points out that 
Roosevelt’s service to the country was 
made possible because he had enough 
money so that he did not need to 
earn. 

Andrew Carnegie in his 33rd year 
made this memorandum which was 
not discovered until after his death: 

In two years I can so arrange my 
business as to secure at least $50,000 per 
annum....Beyond this never earn, Cast 
aside business, except for others....No 
idol is more debasing than the worship 
of money. To continue much longer 
with most of my thoughts wholly upon 
the making of money, must degrade me 
beyond the hope of permanent recovery. 
I will resign business at 35; but during 
the ensuing two years I wish to spend 
the afternoons in receiving instruction 
and in reading systematically. 

But at 35 Carnegie was so deep in 
projects and obligations that to pull 
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out would have meant an earthquake. 
Many persons have made such com- 
pacts; but few have held to them. 


Why? Often because, as they came 
into middle life, their family ex- 
penses increased; they developed 


tastes and interests unknown to their 
early days, and these, with the de- 
crease in ‘the purchasing power of 
the dollar, compelled a revision of 
their more youthful idéas. Others 
came to a clearer realization that 
“The great mass of men live and 
work with only a thin partition = 
tween them and absolute want,” 
one correspondent expresses it. ft. 
other says: 


Some of the wealthiest men I know 
walk continually in the shadow of great 
fear of a social overturn which will take 
away from them what they have 80 
eagerly hoarded. 

There is another important factor 
that often causes a revision of plans 
to retire. As a mining engineer ex- 
presses it: 


I reached my goal; but I grew so fond 
of my work that I lost all desire to drop 
it. I began to see clearly that the ob- 
ject of life is not the acquisition of fame 
or money, but service through the sort 
of work for which a man is best fitted. 
My work has given me full measure of 
enjoyment, and I feel that I should be 
running away from life if I left it. 

The average man is vastly happier and 
hetter off to keep right on in his accus- 
tomed business activities until the end. 
No one is safe in retiring from business, 
unless he has some hobby or study to 
which he can turn for the useful employ- 
ment of his time. A prominent winter 
resort was completely spoiled for me on 
a recent visit by the faces of the multi- 
tude of retired business men who have 
settled there to enjoy life in that de- 
lightful region. They reminded me of 
lost souls in purgatory. They had noth- 
ing to do. 


The reason why many American 
men keep going long after their finan- 
cial needs are met is the love of their 
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work and not the love of money. I 
have heard men talk in business con- 
ferences as artists talk about their 


art, or preachers about religion. This 
is something the socialist, who views 
business purely as a machine for ex- 
tracting money from the many for the 
benefit of the few, cannot under- 
stand and does not want to. But it 
is the most powerful single force in 
American life. 


Taken as a whole, the successful 
American is embedded in his work, 
and loves it. Generally speaking, he 
starts to give money away while he 
is still comparatively young; if he 
waits until he has arrived before he 
gives, the habit is hard to form. 
To label him a ‘“‘money grubber,” or 
tu assume that the piling up of 
wealth is his chief incentive, is whol- 
ly to misinterpret his vision of the 
importance of his work . The chief 
criticism of him is not that he is 
wealth-bound but that he is work- 
bound. He has too few interests out- 
side his office. I want to quote the 
acknowledged leader in a profession 
which is also an art: 

America is the country of the single- 
track mind, and this is at once our suc- 
cess and our curse. The Germans elim- 
inated every human consideration in their 
endeavor to put-over their ‘“‘Kultur” and 
their undeniable efficiency, and it proved 
to be their curse. It is the American 
habit to give an undivided attention to 
whatever they do. The result is that 
when a man acquires a competency 
which should permit him to live for the 
betterment of himself and his fellows, he 
has no means at his command to use 
his leisure, and he, therefore, continues 
making money—or organizing—or what- 
ever it may be. His wife, forced to in- 
habit the same atmosphere, acquires the 
same limits. On the Mauretania the 
other day, a woman said, when I asked 
her what kind of a trip she had, ‘‘Per- 
fectly ghastly; I didn’t find anything to 
buy, and you know I just love to spend 
money.” She had grown with her hus- 
band, he to make—she to spend. 

One man quotes Henry Ward 
Beecher’s remark that it would be a 
blessing to almost any rich man’s 
son to be kicked off his father’s front- 
door step. Others, and a majority, 
confess to a normal human desire to 
see their children have as much of a 
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start as possible in the race of life. 
This impression stands out vividly in 


my mind as a result of these in- 
quiries: 


That the sons who are ruined by 
money are usually ruined before they 
inherit it; that what a man writes into 
his will is of little influence on his chil- 
dren's careers as compared with the at- 
mosphere which he and his wife have 
created and maintained in their home. 
Is money the constant subject of con- 
versation, or is it something which is 
merely taken for granted, but never dis- 
cussed? Is it regarded as the end of a 
living, or as merely a necessary means 
to an end? Is giving practiced in the 
household, and are children’ trained 
from childhood to have some sense of 
responsibility for others? Is there good 
literature and worth-while conversation, 
or are things and the cost of things the 
entire mental menu? These are the 
questions that ccunt. The spirit of par- 
ents live; heyond the erave, and the in- 
fluence of that spirit determines in most 
cases whether the money is a trust or 
a curse. 


Let me conclude with the tributes 
of two important American men to 
the example and influence of their 
fathers. This is the first: 


No mere habit, but his rule of conduct, 
bulwarked by character, determined the 
money-getting and money-giving of my 
father. He left an estate of $18,000. That 
estate was less than half as much money 
as he had given to others. Such givings. 
totaling $41,500, were more than half as 
much money as he had spent upon him- 
self and his family. They were equal to 
nearly one-third of the aggregate income 
of his lifetime. My father was an emi- 
nent success. He believed that his con- 
cern should be, not what he was to br 
or what he was to possess here for a 
little while but what he was to be and 
what he was to have forever. 


What father of boys would not 
prefer to leave to his sons such a 
memory to any other earthly memo- 
rial? A great engineer writes: 


My father was known throughout the 
world as an eminent psychologist. As a 
result of careful living, he accumulated 
an estate of $100,000, educated his chil- 
dren, and was always in comfortable 
circumstances....I shall always feel that 
one who has lived the right sort of life 
could find no greater expression in the 
summing up of a life than the following 
statement, dictated by my father shortly 
before his death with the request that it 
appear upon his tombstone: “I have 


lived, and loved, and labored; all is well.” 
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The Power of Public Opinion 


Condensed from the Woman’s Home Companion (Aug. '23) 


Willa Roberts 


LL too often the impulse to write 

a letter is crushed down, snuffed 

out, exterminated. Life becomes 
a surging mass of Letters We Do 
Not Write. I do not mean letters 
that may be due our friends. No. 
The great class I have in mind are 
public letters, a little matter of 
checking up our institutions by a 
gruff note here, a flowery commenda- 
tion there. 


I am one of the great army of the 
unexpressed. I accept with Eastern 
impassivity the indignities life in the 
subways, the shops, and the public 
highways thrusts upon us. But the 
other day I resolved to change all this. 
My first words I addressd to a retail 
shop: 

MESSRS. WORTHY & CO., 
New York. 


Gentleman: This is to report to you 
a triumph which it seems only fair 
you should know about. I brief: I 
have bought a table from your store! 


Here is a brief account of what 
transpired. First of all, I entered 
your emporium early in the morning 
and timidly suggested to one of your 
overlords that I wanted a table. He 
met this puerile idea with the scorn 
it deserved. ‘What kindofa table?” 
he demanded coldly. I responded 
humbly that the moon of my desire 
was a small mahogany table suitable 
for such bits of trash as a handful 
of books, a jug of flowers, or a hank 
of wool. “We have no such tables,” 
said the guardian of your goods, and 
returned to the contemplation of 
higher things. 


But mark you, gentlemen, I was not 
to be so lightly turned aside. I have 
shopped before. So I skulked about 
among your cherished properties, 
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evading the eye of vour minions, and 
at length my zeal was rewarded. In- 
cautiously I cried out at my discov- 
ery and brought the guard’s atten- 
tion upon myself. “That isn’t a small 
table,” he said, and dismissed the 
whole matter from his mind. But I 
insisted stubbornly that size was 
mere relativity. I° shouted that I 
would have this table. Reluctantly, 
he who dwells within your gates ex- 
changed one further word with me. 
This his expression said was to be 
my coup de grace—to speak plainly 
a knockout. 

“This table,” he stated emphatic- 
ally and very sternly, “this table costs 
thirty dollars.” 


Well, gentlemen, that is all. He 
had called up his last reserves and 
they availed him not. I was able to 
widen the breach in his wali of de- 
fense—I handed over, if you will 
have it put so, the gross and vulgar 
coin, and exhausted but triumphant I 
retired from the field, puffed out with 
the proud knowledge that the table 
was mine. 


A CONQUERING CUSTOMER. 


I glowed with cordiality as I wrote 
the next letter: 

THE HIGH BUILDING COMPANY, 
Manhattan. 

Gentlemen: After stumbling 
through many dark and stingy shel- 
ters erected by others engaged in 
your business, imagine my pleasure 
at passing through the temporary 
structure you have erected at 79 — 
Street while rearing a monster sky- 
scraper nearby. Not only is it clean, 
well-lighted, and orderly, but it 
pleases even the esthetic taste. Your 
green lattices, your cream-colored 
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finish, show taste as well as consid- 
eration for the passing public. It 
is such unconsidered trifies that make 
the citizen’s day a brighter one. I 
would like to add that should I ever 
have occasion to put up a skyscraper 
I would be only too happy to engage 


you. It is true that such a con- 
tingency seems at this writing a lit- 
tle remote. Still, great oaks, you 
know—. 


A PASSER-BY. 


For my third letter I wished for 
some stronger element than mere 
watery ink Something preferably 
that would fuzz and sputter as it was 
read. 

MANAGER, THE MODERN BOOK- 

STORE, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Madam: Being by some wan- 
ton chance one of those afflicted be- 
ings who know what they do not 
want, I am most abominably disturb- 
ed by the chittering attendants in 
your shop, who continually chirp 
into my ear from the very instant I 
open the door. Am I so unwary as 
to lay my hands upon a single lur- 
ing volume, they are at me, assail- 
ing me with unasked-for, unwished- 
for, intolerable advice. If I pick up 
a volume of Milne’s comedies, these 
hoydens are immediately at me to 
buy Sophocles in a new edition. Be- 
cause I like to laugh, it by no means 
follows that I enjoy weeping. Again, 
if I look longingly at a volume on 
philosophy, is that a reason to push 
into my reluctant hand a volume en- 
titled “Her of the High Hills?” I 
believe that you jeopardize your 
business by -the chatter of these in- 
terfering females. 





In brief, madam, my word to you 
is—Call off your dogs. 
A READER. 
My last letter was to a railroad: 
THE E. & W. R. R., 
New York. 


Gentlemen: Let me express my 
gratitude to you for including in this 
season’s purchases a few cars with 
leather seats. To a commuter who 
for years has sunk, during a long 
succession of hot summer days, deep 
into the firm clutch of plush seats, 
they mean much, Altogether, one 
thanks you profoundly. 


One other matter. I have observed 
that trains are frequently late arriv- 
ing and seldom tardy in returning. 
Now I maintain this is all wrong. We 
embark on a journey, gentlemen, in 
a spirit of adventure, we are off 
somewhere, sails set, anchor weighed. 
We return, on the other hand, a bit 
soggily. A train, it seems to me, 
should respond to this rhythm. 
Trains, of course, must be late. But 
let, if you please, the outward-bound 
traveler arrive at his destination on 
the instant—save your over-time for 
those homeward bent. Home will be 
there in spite of a few minutes’ de- 
lay. The same is not true of busi- 
ness, dinner engagements, theatre 
curtains, ships’ sailings. Your busi- 
ness has overcome problems much 
more involved; therefore, gentlemen, 
in all confidence, I leave this to you. 

A PASSENGER. 


If you notice a certain improve- 
ment in the matters referred to in 
the foregoing, I hope you will not 
let your candle of gratitude remain 
shoddily under a bushel. Take your 
pen in hand and wield the Power of 
Public Opinion. I assure you it has 
an exhilaration all its own. 








PERMANENT BINDERS for 12 issues of the Digest. 
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Making Geysers Work 


Condensed from Hearst’s International (Aug. '23) 


Allan L. Benson 


UR civilization is based upon en- 
ergy, one form of which is com- 
pressed steam. We send genera- 

tions of men into the earth to bring 
up pitiful little piles of coal with 
which to make steam. Yet the earth 
is a big steam-boiler. All we need 
to do is to tap it. California has 
tapped it. A hundred miles north of 
San Francisco an engine driven by 
steam generated in the earth is run- 
ning. It is the first engine in the 
Western Hemisphere to be so oper- 
ated. Italian engineers tapped the 
great steam-boiler under our feet in 
1904, and they are getting 10,000 
horsepower from their plant. 


No engineer made the steam well 
in California. No engineer believed 
it could be done. To dream the dream 
and do the trick required an amateur 
—John D. Grant, a contractor, of 
Healdsburg, California. In 1921 Grant 
began drilling his first well in search 
of steam power. Steam pressure was 
found almost from the beginning. As 
the drill descended, the pressure in- 
creased. As events soon proved, the 
casing was too light. At a depth of 
140 feet the well blew up. “It was 
like an earthquake,” said Mr. Grant. 
“Rocks on the mountains, 300 feet 
away, were displaced. The pressure 
must have been close to a thousand 
pounds to the square inch.” 


An 8-inch pipe and heavier casing 
were used in the second well. At a 
depth of 203 feet, drilling was stopped 
and the drill removed from the pipe. 
Sixteen-pound rocks were blown 300 
feet into the air. The heat at the 
bottom of the well was more than 
600 degrees. This was ascertained 
by reason of the fact that the lead 
attached to the bit was melted off, 
and lead melts at 620 degrees. The 
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steam pressure with the valve closed 
was 58 pounds to the square inch; 
with a 5-inch valve wide open, 34 
pounds. But the pressure has since 
increased to 68 pounds with the valve 
closed and 40 when it is open. 


There is no boiler down below us. 
Instead, there are porous rocks. The 
holes in the rocks range from 3 ta 12 
inches in diameter. The earth’s in- 
ternal fires heat the rocks, water 
flows into the holes and there is 
steam. But the holes are always 
more or less plugged with rocks. 
That is why, when a well explodes, 
or when the valve at the top is open- 
ed, rocks are ejected. For a consid- 
erable time after a well is drilled, 
rocks are thrown out. As this pro- 
cess continues, steam pressure is in- 
creased. 

Mr. Grant is drilling a third well 
50 feet from the second one, using 
steam from the second one to drive 
an engine that turns the drill. This 
well, at the moment of writing, is 
down 141 feet and throwing steam 50 
feet into the air. The steam pres- 
sure of the third well, at 141 feet, 
is greater than was that of the sec- 
ond well at 155 feet. Nor has the 
drilling of the third well, 50 feet 
from the second, decreased the steam 
pressure in the second. 

In the nature of things, no oil well 
can last longer than the supply of 
oil beneath, which, of necessity, has 
a limit. But there is no limit to the 
amount of steam that can be gener- 
ated below, granted that the supplies 
of water and heat are inexhaustible 
which, for all practical purposes they 
are. Drs. Day and Allen of the Car- 
negie Geographical Society, after in- 
specting the California geyser region 
expressed the opinion that its steam 
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supply is inexhaustible. The geologi- 
cal formation is much the same as 


that of the “hot ground” of Italy 
from which steam is known to have 
been issuing for more than 2,500 
years. In Italy, too, as in California, 
experience has proved that the drill- 
ing of wells 50 feet apart does not 
decrease the steam pressure of the 
earlier wells. 


The California hot belt is ten miles 
long and one mile wide. If 1,500 
horsepower steam wells can be drilled 
50 feet apart all over this region, 
150,000,000 horsepower would be the 
result. In such a case California’s 
steam power would be of much great- 
er importance than its oil wells, which 
theoretically yield only a little more 
than 2,000,000 horsepower a year. 

Experts who have made a thorough 
examination of the territory believe 
that Mr. Grant has struck at the 
source of great power, but they are 
reluctant to estimate its extent. Of 
course, the experts are usually right. 
They are wrong only in the big 
things. None of them saw the possi- 
bilities of the telephone, the telegraph 
or the electric motor as applied to 
transportation. If power from the 
earth is a big thing and the experts, 
running true to form, are incapable 
of realizing the vastness of its possi- 


bilities—then we shall see some 
things happen! 
The California hot belt is not 


large enough, of course, to drive the 
world. But there are a great many 
places in the world where the earth’s 
crust is thin. And when the hot 
spots are all taken, why may it not 
be possible to develop the cold ones 
and get steam power from them, too? 
If only heat and no steam be found, 
why not run water down one pipe 
and bring up steam from another? 
Tap the great central heating plant 
in the earth and every home can be 





heated—and every wheel of industry 
turned—at the cost of putting down 
the pipes. We are not yet prepared 
to drill into the earth perhaps 10 or 
20 miles to get steam. Fifty years 
ago we were not prepared to drive 
trolley cars with electricity. It is an 
axiom among inventors and philoso- 
phers that man can do whatever he 
can dream. At any rate, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that means 
can be found to utilize the energy 
that is locked up in the form of heat 
only a short distance under our feet. 


One thing is certain: Ask Marconi, 
Edison, Steinmetz, Ford or any other 
man of their kind what would benefit 
the world most, what the world most 
needs, and he will reply: “Abundant 
cheap power.” Mr. Grant of Cali- 
fornia has the cheapest power in the 
world, outside of Italy. It is as much 
cheaper than water power as the cost 
of drilling 208 feet is less than build- 
ing a concrete dam across a stream. 


Engineers will doubtless first ex- 
ploit the hot spots. They believe that 
a promising field for exploration is 
near Mount Lassen, in Northern Cal- 
ifornia, where there is a lake, the 
water of which is always near the 
boiling point. Perhaps if water were 
poured down the crater to the hot 
rocks below, this old mountain might 
be converted into a boiler with which 
to light a good deal of the Pacific 
Coast and drive its factories. When 
we recal] that it is little more than 
100 years ago that coal was regarded 
as a worthless kind of stone, and 
that it is but 25 years since oil was 
first used as fuel, it makes one hesi- 
tate to place limits upon what man 
may do with the heat within the 
earth. Mr. Grant told me that if I 
would come back in a year he would 
have Healdsburg lighted with elec- 
tricity generated from power taken 
from the earth. 











You have a friend who probably has never seen The 
Reader’s Digest, and who would be delighted with it. 
Hence, the offer on the last page. 
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Conflicts Over Majority Rule 


Condensed from Current History (Aug. '23) 


Wayne B. 


HE amazingly beneficial results 

of prohibition are obscured in 

the dust of the present conflict 
over obsolete theories of government, 
the cries of personal privilege, or the 
issue of State rights. Not prohibi- 
tion, but the right of the majority to 
rule, which has been assailed from 
the day we first began to shape our 
Federal Union, is the real issue. 


The right of the majorities to rule 
is the product of the evolution ot 
America. This lies at the heart of 
nearly every great contest we have 
waged. The formation of the Con- 
stitution and its adoption offer scores 
of illustrations of the truth, that the 
minority must obey when the major- 
ity has formally spoken. Rhode 
Island declined to send any delegates 
to the Convention which produced the 
Constitution. But when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, Rhode Island 
submitted to the will of the major- 
ity of the States. Two of the dele- 
gates to the Convention from the 
State of New York denied the author- 
ity of the convention to adopt any 
Constitution, and withdrew. But 
when that document had been ratified, 
they joined with their fellow-citizens 
in obedience. Four delegates to the 
Convention, from three different 
States, declined to affix their signa- 
tures to the proposed Constitution. 
They exerted to the full their great 
influence for the removal of certain 
provisions up to the moment when 
the Constitution was formally ap- 
proved by the States. Thereafter 
they were as loyal champions as they 
had been honest opponents. So com- 
pletely did they prove their fealty to 
the Constitution that they were hon- 
ored with some of the most exalted 
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positions in the Government. This 
was especially true of one of them 
(Edmund Randolph), who became At- 
torney General of the United States. 

As a compromise between factions, 
the Constitution was not entirely sat- 
isfactory to any State. It imposed 
new laws or customs on long-estab- 
lished Commonwealths where inde- 
pendence, prejudice and jealousy pre- 
vailed. Its defects nearly caused its 
rejection by the States to which it 
was referred. John Hancock, how- 
ever, in putting the question of rati- 
fication to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, put the case for the Ameri- 
can people when he said: “The peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth will quiet- 
ly acquiesce in the voice of the ma- 
jority, and where they see a want of 
perfection in the proposed form of 
government, will endeavor in a con- 
stitutional way to have it amended.” 

There is no record of any of the 
earnest men who fought in defense 
of principles, privileges or local 
rights involved in the Constitution, 
failing to give their sincere allegi- 
ance to that Constitution when it had 
been made the fundamental law of 
the land by the majority of the 
States. And more than theoretic 
cuestions were involved in these dis- 
putes; they were the burning and 
vital questions of the day. Prohibi- 
tive excise taxes on New England 
products were fixed by New York. 
New Jersey levied heavy taxes upon 
Sandy Hook when New York estab- 
lished a lighthouse there. Sectional 
hatred made a resort to arms seem 
unavoidable. Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania threatened war over the 
possession of the Wyoming Valley. 
Whether Vermont should form a sep- 
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arate State, or be a part of New 


Hampshire, Massachusetts or New 
York, seemed impossible of decision 
without a battle. Virginia claimed 
about all the territory beyond the 
limits of the original thirteen States. 
But these difficulties solved them- 
selves when the Constitution had 
been approved. 


The right of the majority to speak 
for the nation was challenged soon 
after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The Alien and Sedition laws 
aroused opposition in several States. 
Kentucky invited other States to join 
in declaring the legislation of the 
Federal Government void. None join- 
ed in this, however. Again, in 1799, 
Kentucky frankly presented nullifi- 
cation as a program for State action 
when it disagreed with the majority 
of other States. 

The Embargo act, in retaliation for 
foreign decrees affecting shipping, 
took from many in America their 
sole means of support. Stimulated 
by merchants and shipping interests, 
the Massachusetts Legislature called 
the Hartford Convention. The nulli- 
fication of acts of Congress was seri- 
ously discussed and even the possible 
dissolution of the Government “by 
reason of the multiplied abuses of 
bad administration.” Daniel Web- 
ster Jater declared that as a result of 
this nullification course advocated at 
this convention “the Government 
would very likely have gone to pieces 
and crumbled into dust.” 

The press of the day, however, the 
public sentiment in the country at 
large, and the more clear-sighted 
statesmen saw more than a question 
of restraint of trade or abridgment of 
some personal liberties, behind the 
Embargo act. They understood that 
the right of the majority will to pre- 
vail, the unity of the nation, and the 
authority of the Federal Government 
were all involved. 


The arguments of the wet advo- 
cates of nullification today are 
strangely paralleled by the argu- 
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ments in the famous South Carolina 
case in 1832, when a tariff law was 
attacked on the grounds that it im- 
posed the will of one section of the 
nation upon another without regard 
for differences in interests or popula- 
tion; that the Federal Government 
was invading the rights of the State, 
and that the measure was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. Armed re- 
sistance was threatened. But South 
Carolina withdrew her opposition and 
‘obeyed the Federal law when she 
found no other State would join her 
in opposing the will of the majority 
expressed in legal and orderly man- 
ner. Andrew Jackson, then Presi- 
dent, said of the leaders of this at- 
tempt at nullification: “They will be 
remembered only to be held up to 
scorn by those who love our glorious 
Constitution and government of 


” 


laws, 

Few customs or social] habits re- 
sisted both law and the popular will 
so long as did dueling—the right to 
defend one’s personal honor. But 
the tragic result of the Aaron Burr- 
Alexander Hamilton duel crystallized 
the sentiment of the majority into 
an active instead of a passive re- 
sistance to this custom, until the 
duelist, instead of being recognized 
as a chivalrous hero, was shunned as 
a potential assassin. 

Of all the conflicts of interests 
which have arisen in the development 
of our national life, only two have 
ever become so acute that they have 
threatened the unity of the country. 
In each of these the point at issue 
was not primarily personal liberty, 
or State rights, but economic. Slav- 
ery was profitable to one section and 
disastrous to another. Its moral 
bearing was still disputed. It took 
a civil war to dispose of the argu- 
ment that one group of States hada 
authority to ignore or overrule the 
will of the majority. But underneath 
it all was the portentous economic 
issue. 
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Earlier than slavery and most per- 
sistent of all issues attacking the 
right of the majority to determine 
the social policy of the Government 
were the liquor problems. Posing as 
advocates of personal liberty, re- 
sisters to unjust taxation, supporters 
of vested rights, the liquor interests 
have broken the law and assailed the 
law-making power since the nation 
was founded. The first great rebel- 
lion of the rum interests occurred in 
Pennsylvania in 1794, when 7,000 
armed and provisioned men, after two 
years of violence, murders and riots, 
marched upon the city of Pittsburgh. 
They were dispersed before reaching 
Fort Pitt. The rebellion rapidly de- 
veloped until all law was disregard- 
ed. The insurgents were believed to 
number 16,000 men. President 
Washington in person traveled to 
Pennsylvania, and put himself at the 
head of troops from several states. 


Only this armed force broke the 
Whisky Rebellion. The issue which 
called forth this attack upon the 


Federal authority was a tax of 7 
cents a gallon on distilled spirits. 
Whisky was then selling at 50 cents 
to a dollar a gallon, and a still was 
part of the ordinary equipment of 
every farm. 

From that time until the present 
the attitude of the liquor interests 
has been against any laws that re- 
stricted or limited the liquor trade. 
They persistently refused to obey the 
excise laws, until public sentiment 
compelled enforcement. It has al- 
ways been a _ notorious fact that 
saloons have refused to obey the 
Sunday closing law, while the laws 
against selling to minors and intox- 
cated persons were brazenly ignored. 
When the “wets” secured control 
of the New York Legislature they 
repealed the State enforcement code. 
To take away the laws by which the 
Constitution is to be enforced is 
nlain. indefensible nullification of 
the Constitution, and as unpatriotic 
as it is for a bootlegger to sell licuor 

(Continued 2d column on page 352) 
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Apartment Hunting 

We had been hunting apartments 
for a week and this was the four- 
teenth place we had visited that 
morning. When Mr. Hansen, the 
superintendent, unlocked the door of 
Apartment 3A for us, { experienced 
some of the feelings that Lord Car- 
narvon must have had as he stooa 
at the threshoid of Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb. A black abyss yawned before 
us. Mr. Hansen piungéd bravely 
into the darkness. 

“This is the reception hall.” Mr. 
Hansen’s voice came mysteriously 
out of the Cimmeryian night. He 
pushed a button, lighting up a two- 
by-four closet. “We don’t call this 
a room,” he said. I admired his 
moderation. Many of the apartments 
we had visited would not only have 
called it a room, but would have 
cailed it a combination living room, 
dining room and library. We fol- 
lowed Mr. Hansen into the inner 
chamber. 

“Those early Egyptians certainly 
had the right idea,” I said, genially, 
as Mr. Hansen switched on the light. 
“Nothing elaborate. Just a_ nice 
comfortable little old tomb.” 

Mr. Hansen ignored my remark. 
“This is one of the master bed- 
rooms,” he said. I have noticed that 
whenever they pull that “master bed- 
room” stuff it means at least a hun- 
dred dollars a month added to the 
rent. 

“Why, it opens out on the air- 
shaft,” exclaimed Cynthia. 

“The sun just pours into this room 
every morning from seven to seven 
fifteen,” said Mr. Hansen. “The last 
people who lived here used to com- 
plain that they couldn’t sleep be- 
cause the sun was so bright in the 
morning.” 

“How on earth can we get a bed 
in this room?” said Cynthia. 

T saw that Mr. Hansen, who was a 
sensitive soul. was beginning to-look 
hurt. “Oh, that’s all right.” I has- 
tened to say. ‘We can put a cot in, 

(Continued 1st column on page 352) 
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(Continued from 2d column on page 351) 
and take turns sleeping. We could 
fix up a sleeping schedule.” 


“This is the bathroom,” announced 
Mr. Hansen. We followed him into 
the next compartment, and, sure 
enough, it was. Even my wife, who 
is inclined to be skeptical about those 
things, had to admit that it was a 
bathroom. “But suppose some one 
wants to take a bath?” I said. 

I saw that the superintendent was 
stumped. There was certainly noth. 
ing spacious about that tub. A pot- 
ted geranium would have felt cramp- 
ed and crowded in it. “After all,” I 
said, for I could see that Mr. Hansen 
was offended again, “what’s a bath 
more or less? One thing is certain: 
there’s no danger of drowning in it, 
and if there’s one thing I dread it’s 
drowning in a bath tub.” 

“Here’s the second master bed- 
room,” said Mr Hansen, indicating a 
small closet on the left, “and this is 
the living room.” Cynthia followed 
him, but I stayed in the hall. There 
was no room for the three of us in 
the living room. The superintend- 
ent was pointing out to Cynthia a 
slight depression in the wall. “This 
is the kitchenette,’ he said. 

I crowded into the living room. 
“I’m afraid it won’t do,” I said. “You 
See, there are the five children—” 

“We don’t allow children here,” 
said Mr. Hansen. 

“Of course, we could drown some 
of them,” I said, “as we did before 
we moved into our present apart- 
ment, but my wife always hates to 
do it. Women are fussy about that 
sort of thing.” 

Mr. Hansen nodded sympathetical- 
ly. He rang for the elevator, and 
we descended and passed sadly out 
into the street.—Harper’s Magazine 
(Aug. 7238). 
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in violation of the laws of the coun- 
try. For a Congressman to take an 
oath to support the Constitution and 
then to vote to repeal the law to en- 
force it is indefensible, and for an 
ofticer to swear to enforce the Con- 
stitution and then protect bootleggers 
is a crime against the Government. 
A citizen who closes his eyes to 
lawlessness and aids those who are 
destroying the law enforcement ma- 
chinery to enforce the Constitution 
is guilty of political sabotage. 

The excuse given for repealing the 
laws to enforce the 18th Amendment 
is that it was put over by a minority. 
The fact is that it is more difficult 
to change the Constitution of the 
United States than the organic law 
of any other country. Thirteen leg- 
islative bodies in 13 States, with 
fewer than 200 State Senators out of 
more than 1,550 who compose the 
membership in the Senates of the 48 
States, can forever prevent the 
change. Unless there is an _ over- 
whelming majority for an amend- 
ment it cannot be adopted. Two- 
thirds of Congress and three-fourths 
of the Legislatures of the States do 
not represent a minority. There 
were 93 out of the possible 96 
State legislative bodies and over two- 
thirds of both Federal legislative 
bodies for the 18th Amendment. The 
opponents of national prohibition 
have tried three times to elect a 
Congress and State Legislatures in 
harmony with their views, and failed 
in the nation and in all of the States 
but two, New York and Maryland. If 
the opponents of prohibition had 
faith in their claim that the people 
are now opposed to national prohibi- 
tion they would attempt to change 
the Constitution by legal methods in- 
stead of trying to nullify it. 

The citizens of the United States 
have to choose between law and 
lawlessness; between civilization and 
chaos; between orderly government 
and disorderly government; between 
lovalty to the Constitution and 
anarchy. 
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Asia’s Motor-Car Revolution 


Condensed from The Living Age (July 21, '23) 


Reprint from the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo) 


WO men and a woman of Korea 
squatted by the side of the road 
that stretched to Seoul, 25 miles 
distant. Presently from the hills and 
toward them came a motor-car, and 
as it neared, the trio stepped out on 
the road and raised their hands. The 
car stopped, and without a word to 
the driver, the three joined four 
other men of Korea who were already 
seated in the tonneau. Every day 
this scene may be witnessed in the 
land of the Hermit Kingdom, many 
times in many places; and it is being 
duplicated in varying degree in all 
parts of Asia. Automotive trans- 
portation has come to the countries 
of the Far East, and because of it 
profound changes are resulting in 
the social and economic life of the 
people. The automobile that came 
to the Orient as the plaything for the 
foreigner of the ports has stayed as 
a necessity of the people. In Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria, China, and on 
down to the Malay Peninsula, it has 
become an integral part of the fabric 
of the new order that is awakening 
Asia from the lethargic regard of 
the past to the energetic participa- 
tion in the advantages of the present. 
As in America, the automobile has 
forced road-building in the Far East. 
During the past five years more new 
roads have been built in China than 
in any previous five decades. And 
their building has, with few excep- 
tions, followed this formula: One or 
more capitalists are interested in a 
new motor-bus line. By the payment 
of certain sums to the provincial 
authorities, a permit is issued to build 
a road. In a very short time this road 
stretches for miles, for construction 
costs for dirt roads are very low. Over 
this private highway then run light- 
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weight motor-buses, capable of carry- 
ing from 10 to 15 people. The fare is 
low, less than five cents for a five- 
mile ride. There is great excitement 
on the inaugural day when the first 
bus reaches the starting-point. 

The brave ones who have volun- 
teered for the first journey are sur- 
rounded by admiring friends and rela- 
tives. The owner indicates the places, 
according to the importance of the 
guests. As the car starts, the guests 
look uneasily at the driver. The spec- 
tators talk excitedly, but presently 
compose themselves to await the re- 
turn of the bus; for has not the own- 
er said that in two hours it would be 
back after he had given tea to his 
guests at Chung Ling Show? 

An hour passes and from the eld- 
ers come ominous warnings of the 
fate of those who forsake the ways 
of their fathers; anxious relatives 
begin to separate themselves from 
the waiting crowd, to go down the 
road by which their kin have disap- 
peared. It is a time of doubt, and 
to the minds of many come thoughts 
of the paper prayers that will have 
to be burned to scare off the devils 
that have stricken the town. But in 
the midst of all the dire predictions 
come the sound of cries, and a min- 
ute later the horseless wagon has 
come to a stop, and out of it pile the 
pleased and excited riders, full of the 
wonders of the journey. Then there 
are more volunteers; for the first day 
there is no charge for riding. By 
nightfall many have learned the joy 
of quick transportation and have be- 
come motor enthusiasts; prejudices 
of a century have been overcome in 
a day. Thereafter the bus runs back 
and forth without fear or prayer, a 
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vital part now in the life of the peo- 
ple of the two villages. 


Korea’s social and economic future 
is rapidly being changed by the mo- 
tor-car. Before the commencement 
of the present road-building program 
of the Government, travel was strict- 
ly limited to the area served by the 
railroad which cuts through the heart 
of the country from north to south. 
Today it is possible to travel long 
distances on both sides of the railway 
in motor-buses. Because of this Ko- 
reans are moving into the hinterland 
to make productive the acres that 
have lain idle through the centuries. 

You may find the jitney even in the 
far interior of the Maiay States. The 
great tin mines are extending farther 
afield. This raises a social problem 
for the Chinese miner. He is above 
all things a gregarious being, and 
the height of his rleasure is to eat 
with his fellows at the teahouse. The 
teahouse of his liking flourishes best 
in towns; hence the most desirable 
employment is furnished by the mines 
nearest to the populous settlement, 
Before the coming of the jitney the 
task of keeping mine laborers stead- 
ily at work was something of a prob- 
lem. All is changed now, and week- 
end trips find hundreds of expectant 
miners speeding to town, often 50 
miles away, to enjoy the glory of the 
cinema and the teahouse. 

The advent of the jitney is helping 
Japan, too, to overcome handicaps im- 
posed by nature. The country is ex- 
tremely mountainous, and the rail- 
roads are mainly confined to the 
coasts. The country is in need of 
many branch lines to serve the in- 
terior, and the Government has solv- 
ed the problem to some extent by 
motor-buses. Within the past three 
years the use of buses has extended 
to all parts of Japan, so that there 
are today about 750 lines operating. 


These lines are profitable, for the 
movement of the people is increasing. 
Not many years ago, a man who 
traveled 50 miles was exceptional; 
but today everybody travels. The 
Japanese are great lovers of nature, 
and during the cherry-blossom season 
long journeys are taken to those sec- 
tions where the blossoms are best. 

At such times people literally 
swarm to nearby groves; whole fam- 
ilies will go by every possible convey- 
ance and put up with great discom- 
tort, mereiy to spend an hour among 
the trees. At every country station 
hundreds of people wait for hours to 
get aboard special excursion trains. 
These are people who have been 
brought down from the mountains by 
jitney. 

The desire to go to town is firmly 
planted in human beings, regardless 
of race. Cities are lodestones that 
eventually draw the most unsocial 
person out of mountain fastness or 
desert wilderness; for the town grati- 
fies the human need to mingle ciosely 
with fellow beings. The ease with 
which such journeys are made is a 
criterion of the social development of 
a nation, for, if the effort be great, 
travel is restricted, with a consequent 
limitation of social knowledge and ex- 
perience, in contrast with the richer 
life of the individuals who enjoy fac- 
ilities for frequent visits to town. 

It is this great human need which 
has caused the jitney to be so wideiy 
adopted in Asiatic countries, which 
have suffered for centuries from in- 
adequate transportation. It has 
brought people together, broken down 
the deep suspicion which village held 
against village, and at the same time 
gratified the Oriental love for travel- 
ing, a desire that has reached enor- 
mofis proportions as the result of 
countless generations of suppression. 





Orders for back numbers of the Digest can no longer 
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Bryan on Evolution 


Condensed from The Forum (July, '23) 


William Jennings Bryan 


‘ty IBERALISM,” however you de- 
fine it, is built upon the guess 
to which the euphonious name 

of “evolution”? has been given. Not 
all evolutionists are dissenters, but 
all dissenters are  evolutionists— 
some theistic evolutionists and some 
atheistic evolutionists. Those who 
call themselves theistic evolutionists 
indignantly deny that evolution is in- 
consistent with Christianity — but 
what are the facts? 

First, Darwin began life a Christian 
but, following the hypothesis that 
bears his name, he rejected, one after 
another, the vital principles of the 
Christian religion. In his youth he 
was laughed at by some for quoting 
the Bible as an unanswerable author- 
ity on some point of morality. Just 
before he died he wrote a letter (see 
his ‘‘Life and Letters’’) in which he 
says, “I do not believe there ever has 
been any revelation.” He goes on to 
say that about the time he wrote 
‘The Origin of Species’’ he deserved 
to be called a theist because he felt 
“compeiled to look for a first cause.” 
But after that this belief, he says, 
gradually became weaker. He in- 
quires, ‘‘Can the mind of man, which 
has been developed from a mind as 
low as that possessed by the lowest 
animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions?” (as God 
and Heaven). He concludes, “The 
Mystery of the beginning of all things 
is insoluble by us, and I for one must 
be content to remain an agnostic.” If 
that is what Darwinism did for Dar- 
win, what is it likely to do for im- 
mature students who are throwing off 
parental authority and who gladly 
accept any hypothesis that will justi- 
fy them in throwing off the authority 
of God also? 

That Darwin’s experience is the 
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natural and logical result of the 
evolutionary hypothesis has been 
proved by Prof. James H. Leuba (in 
his ‘Belief in God and Immortality’). 
Of the answers he received from the 
5,500 leading scientists of the coun- 
try, over half stated that they did not 
believe in a personal God or a per- 
sonal immortality. He then selected 
nine representative universities and 
wrote to the students. The answers 
showed that 15 per cent of the fresh- 
men had discarded Christianity, 30 
per cent of the juniors, and from 40 
to 45 per cent of the men who grad- 
uated. 

There is nothing in education that 
naturally weakens faith. The church 
has been the greatest patron of learn- 
ing. What is there, then, in our 
colleges that undermines faith and 
paralyzes religion? Only one thing: 
namely, an hypothesis that links man 
in blood relationship with every other 
form of life, animal and vegetable, 
and makes him cousin to brute, bird, 
fish, and reptile—to flower, fruit, 
vegetable and weed. Even in Chris- 
tian colleges the student is asked to 
substitute evolution for the Bible 
record of creation although not one 
species has ever been traced to an- 
other species. The ‘‘missing links” 
between a million species — Darwin 
estimated the number at from two to 
three millions—are yet to be found; 
not one has been produced. And yet 
it is a common thing for evolutionists 
to declare that evolution is as firmly 
established as the law of gravitation. 

Third, ‘‘theistic evolution’ is even 
more demoralizing in its influence 
than atheistic evolution. The latter 
denies the existence of God and this 
arouses indignation. Theistic evolu- 
tion on the other hand lulls the young 
Christian to sleep, with the assurance 
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that evolution recognizes God and 
offers a more sublime method of cre- 
ation than the Bible records. It is 
an anesthetic; it deadens the pain 


while the Christian's religion is being 
removed. 


There are all shades of belief 
among theistic evolutionists. Some 
stop when they have traced their an. 
cestry to the jungle, and are incon- 
sistent enough to accept all the Bible 
except Genesis. Some reject some of 
the miracles, retaining the theory of 
atonement, the virgin birth, and the 
resurrection, in spite of the fact that 
they all involve the miraculous. 
Others go still farther differing at the 
place at which they stop, while some, 
like a Presbyterian preacher in New 
York, boldly announced that they do 
not accept any of the propositions 
declared by the General Assembly to 
be “essential” as well as true. 


Some evolutionists put the begin- 
ning of life at 25 millions of years 
ago, some, like Darwin, put it at 200 
millions of years; others add all the 
ciphers they have to spare. Some 
theistic evolutionists, like Canon 
Barnes of Westminster Abbey, com- 
mence with the universe filled with 
“stuff” and imagine electrons coming 
out of ‘“‘stuff’’ and forming atoms, 
atoms forming matter, matter form.~ 
ing life, life forming mind, and mind 
forming spirit, with infinite ages since 
yod’s creative power was permitted to 
act. Their far-away God does not in- 
vite prayer or give the comforting 


assurance of His presence—what co-: 


ercive power has the sense of re- 
sponsibility if it must be strained 
through the blood of all animal life, 
believed to form man’s ancestry? 
There is no place in evolution for the 
cry of the penitent soul; it knows 
no such transformation as being born 
again or having sins forgiven. As 
Romanes confessed even when an ag- 
nostic, it substitutes the ‘‘lonely 
mystery of existence’ for the ‘“‘hal- 
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lowed glory” of the creed of orthodox 
Christianity. 


The evolutionary hypothesis is the 
only thing that has seriously menace: 
religion since the birth of Christ and 
it menaces all other religions as well, 
and civilization as well as religion— 
at least, that is the conviction of a 
multitude who regard belief in God 
as the most fundamental of all be- 


liefs and see in Christ the hope of 
the future. 


The world is just emerging from the 
bloodiest war known to _ history. 
Science and intellect guided the na- 
tions, and made war so hellish that 
civilization itself was about to com- 
mit suicide. It is evident that noth- 
ing but universal peace can save the 
world, and nothing but universal dis- 
armament can bring universal peace. 
To whom can the world turn, except 
to the Prince of Peace? But we must 
not divest Him of the strength that 
the task requires. Darwin’s God was 
nowhere—he could not find him; Dar- 
win’s Bible was nothing— it had lost 
its inspiration; Darwin’s Christ was 
nobody—he had a brute for his an- 
cestor. Evolution, carried to its 
logical conclusion, robs Christ of the 
glory of His virgin birth, of the ma- 
jesty of His deity, and of the triumph 
of His resurrection; such a Christ is 
impotent to save. If love is to be 
substituted for force and co-operation 
for combat, religion must lead the 
way. 

The Presbyterian Chureh has re- 
iterated its faith in God, in the Bible, 
and in Christ. In May, 1923, the 
Southern Baptist Convention en. 
dorsed as its platform the presenta- 
tion of the vital Christian princi- 
ples. Other churches will do like- 
wise. I doubt not that the move- 
ment will grow and spread until the 
song that startled the shepherds at 
Bethlehem will become the world’s 
international anthem. 
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Religion or Dogma? 
Condensed from The Forum (July '23) 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


R. BRYAN reminds his readers 

that Darwin, after long defend- 

ing the doctrine of evolution, 
weakened in his belief of God, untu 
at last he announced himself an “ag. 
nostic.” But Mr. Bryan has over- 
looked the larger fact that if 40 
years of neglect of the nerve of re- 
ligious sensation starved to death that 
nerve’s vision, Darwin’s faculties 
toward music, poetry, dramatic art, 
and painting also suffered grievous- 
ly by the neglect and starvation of 
those 40 years. In his ‘Life and 
Letters,” Darwin tells us that in his 
youth he loved the drama, and fre- 
quented concerts and grand opera. 
His later confession as to the griev- 
ous injury to his faith in God that 
followed 40 years of total neglect, 
simply helps us to understand how 
it was that in old age, when his 
health broke, and his physician sent 
him to the theatre, the opera, to 
the picture gallery and cathedral he 
found himself incapable of becoming 
interested in the slightest degree. 

“There is a little flower in the 
garden of the soul named reverence,” 
said Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘and I 
find it must be watered at least once 
a week.” What Mr. Darwin’s ex- 
ample proves is not that belief in evo- 
lution destroys religious faith, but 
that at all costs one must guard the 
integrity of the spiritual optic nerve; 
nourish and develop by exercise the 
faculty of religious sensation. 

The progress of thought in the 
church has brought many devout min- 
isters to believe that evolution is 
simply God’s way of doing things. 
The new telescopes have enlarged the 
universe not only in space, but also 
in terms of time. Our fathers be- 
lieved in a little Eden garden world, 
small, homey, easily understood. The 
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new measuring line is the sunbeam, 
traveling around our earth seven 
times in one second; and the light 
of a newly discovered star is a light 
that left its star a thousand years 
before Socrates drank his cup of 
poison. Geology, too, with its slow 
deposit of fern and tree pounded 
down into little flakes of coal, has 
given man an instrument for measur- 
ing time. The old 6,000 years have 
now become ages and eons. Slowly 
the fire mist cools, puts on a decent 
crust, and becomes the home of cities 
and civilizations. S'owly the thorn 
apple becomes the Wine Sap and the 
Golden Pippin. Slowly the wild rice 
becomes the Fife wheat; the hut be- 
comes a house; the forked stick a 
steam plow; the hollow log, the Mau- 
retania; the rude heiroglyphs upon 
the tree, telling which way the hunter 
went, become letters and literature. 
Slowly the stone altar becomes the 
cathedral, while the medicine man, 
pounding on the drum, becomes the 
pipe organ. Through ever enlarging 
cycles and higher levels, this great 
creative work will increase until it 
becomes the full Harvest of God. 
We are in a world where dust is 
turned into porcelain, blue clay into 
sapphires, red clay into rubies, coal 
dust into diamonds, and no man need 
be disturbed by the thought of the 
dust out of which Moses thinks the 
first man was made. It is however 
not accurate in terms of science to 
say that man came upward from the 
ape and the monkey. What Science 
does say is that ages ago the life 
path parted at a point where the 
ancestors of man started toward a 
thin skull and a large brain, while 
the other physical line started toward 
an ever-thickening skull with a sta- 
tionary brain and after untold ages 
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developed into the ape. 
years after those two lines parted 
company, one being became man, 
standing forth under the stars and 
with adoring thoughts answering cer- 


Millions of 


tain signals from the sky. Which 
method of creation is the more praise- 
worthy and admirable—creation dur- 
ing six days or many ages? Jesus rec- 
ognized this ever advancing and de- 
veloping world that had come from 
His Father’s hand—first the seed, 
then the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear; first that which 
is natural, then that which is spiritual. 
‘‘Beloved are we the sons of God, but 
oh, what eye hath seen, what ear 
hath heard, what mind hath ever 
conceived that to which man shall 
come when God and long time have 
had their way with him!” 

Confessing that there are millions 
of wise men who believe with Mr. 
Bryan that God made man out of 
the dust, one may be permitted to 
express the conviction that God did 
not make man at all. George Steven. 
son made his locomotive, and con- 
trolled it by flanges on the wheels. 
But when he procreated his sons 
they were able to choose for them- 
selves. 10d makes suns and stars 
with laws that control the things 
He has made; God procreates His 
children in His own image, endow- 
ing them with intellect, memory, 
imagination, conscience, and love. 
All these gifts in the divine child 
answer in the little to those attributes 
that are divinely perfect in the large, 
in the Father God. Because God the 
Father lives, His children shall live 
also. Not one earthly parent but Is 
disturbed at Christmas time until the 
boys and girls come home from 
school. Heaven was an empty, lonely 
place until the day when the radiant 
Son of.God sprang from Olivet into 
the open sky and came back home. 
This is the view held by the newer 
religious thinking toward the crea- 
tion of the universe, the nature of 
man, and the question, Does the soul 
survive bodily death. 


If the Bible is to fling its light into 
this dark world, Mr. Bryan holds that 
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it must be flawlessly accurate, not 
only in its relevation as to the being 
of God, but as to its statements con- 
cerning history, archaeology, geology, 
astronomy, and every other science. 
The men of the newer religious think. 
ing look upon the Bibie as the pro- 
gressive revelation of the nature of 
God; of the fact that He asks righte- 
ousness from His children; that He 
will help men to be righteous, that 
the universe He has organized makes 
for righteousness; that if men are 
not good friends with this universe 
they will send themselves progres- 
sively toward the scrap heap of the 
universe. 

Every man needs to know the 
facts about the world in which he 
lives, but these facts he can find out 
for himself. Man also needs to 
know who this Being is who dwells 
beyond the star fires. Can man as- 
cend unto heaven to return and tell 
us what is there? Now it is precisely 
this thing concerning God and how He 
feels toward Jacob in his hypocrisy, 
Esau in his animalism, Elijah in his 
dark hours, Saul in his murderous 
ambition, that this Book claims to 
show unto men. The Bible shows 
man how God and his universe feel 
toward the thief who steals, the man 
who kills, the worker who covets, the 
friend who betrays. It declares that 
each transgressor must reap exactly 
what he has sown, and yet that Na- 
ture and God are on the side of the 
transgressor. Note that there is a 
form of mercy in the justice of Na- 
ture. Nature tries to heal the gash 
in the tree and the cut in man’s hand. 
Her penalties are warnings in the 
beginning, as well as punitive at the 
end. Man crosses many a chasm in 
his life jotrney and the Ten Com- 
mandments are so many sharp prongs 
on the side of the bridge, not set 
there to destroy man by an angry 
Nature but placed there by a loving 
Friend to keep man from going over 
the precipice. And never once has 
the Bible been wrong in terms of 
morals. As to what man’s duty is in 
passing across the continent of years, 
the Bible is a revelation, an inspired 
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Book, inherent in its teaching, a book 
that to the end of time will be the 
book of hope and truth. If great 
men like Walter Scott want this book 
under their pillow when they are dy- 
ing, lesser men should keep it in their 
hands while living, for its words are 
leaven, they are life, they are the 
mind and heart of God. 

But on the other hand the Bible can- 
not be used as a substitute for geology, 
astronomy or invention. Man is in this 
world to grow, and the only way to 
grow is by struggle. This Book, 
therefore never tells any man what 
he can find out for himself. God 
gives men forests, but they must 
make their own furniture. He gives 
them iron and ore, but they must 
make their own engines and ships. 
He gives men landscapes and colors, 
men must paint their own pictures. 
That teacher is the wisest instructor 
who teaches the child how to see for 
himself, how to think. For ages 
there was medicine in the bark, and 
man burned with fever, but man must 
find his remedies for himself, if he is 
to grow. For ages the heart was a 
pump, but the Bible did not antici- 
pate Harvey's observation. For ages 
the earth went round the sun. It 
takes Nature a long time to pound 
an idea through man’s thick skull! 
and make him see God’s writing on 
the rocks and the stars, and make 
him hear the music of creation. God 
works and man too must work. At 
last God called before His throne cer- 
tain servants and made Hunger ana 
Frost and Cold to go forth and nip 
man, and scourge him, and roll him 
in the snow unfll he should learn to 
think. Little by little man wove to- 
gether the threads of civilization— 
homes, schools, arts, laws, and lib- 
erties. Man could not find out for 
himself what God was and how He 
felt toward His children when they 
did right or wrong, or what happens 
to man when death comes; therefore 
all this is inerrantly revealed in the 
Bible, but whatever man can find out 
for himself is unrevealed and man’s 
struggle to find out has made his 
growth and progress. 
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Mr. Bryan outlines the traditional 
view of the fall of man and the doc- 
trine of human sinfulness. The new- 
er religious thinking holds to the 
truthfulness of the two most beauti- 
ful parables in the Bible—the parable 
in Genesis of the origin of evil and 
man’s fall through the serpent in the 
Garden; and the other parable of the 
love of God to sinful men in the 
story of the Prodigal Son. These 
two wonderful pictures give the es- 
sential truth as to the origin of evil 
and man’s redemption therefrom, but 
we must not analyze the parables too 
closely. He who analyzes his rose 
must lose it. The genius of the first 
parable is that for the immediate 
gratification of a lower appetite, that 
man in the Eden garden forgot the 
longer happiness that might have 
come in the evening through the ap- 
proval of One whom he was to meet 
at the end of the day. It is the epic 
of every man’s tragedy who sacri- 
fices the higher, in the interests of 
the lower and immediate hunger. 
One thing it certainly does not mean‘ 
namely, that a good God found Adam 
a noble man and Eve a pure woman 
and then turned loose upon them a 
powerful Mephistopheles who could 
méet their every argument for obedi- 
ence with ten pleas more powerful 
for disobedience—a Satan so cunning, 
subtle, and powerful as to be able to 
undermine the walls that protect vir- 
tue; nor can it mean that God is a 
Being who then proceeded to organ- 
ize the result of Adam’s disobedience 
into a piece of hereditary machinery 
for the propagation of sinful men 
who should spread the curse with 
increasing blackness, corruption, and 
moral slime, into all the universe. 
So small a place did the story of the 
Fall of Adam have in the Bible that 
Moses never made a second passing 
reference to Adam or his Fall; that 
Joshua never even heard of Adam; 
that Samuel the judge, and Job the 
poet, and David the singer, and Isaiah 
the inspired man of vision, never 
even dignified this Adam with a pass- 
ing reference. Even Solomon, the 
wisest of men, did not know that this 
wonderful book grew out of Adam’s 
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Fall. 
Not one of His disciples in their Mem- 
orabilia could remember that Adam 
was ever so much as mentioned by 


Jesus totally ignored Adam. 


the Master. Plainly the story of 
Adam’s fall should have no larger 
place in our theology than it had in 
*hose Gospels of the Love of God to 
sinful man, about whose transgres- 
sion everything had centered and re- 
volved. Much of modern theology of 
which Adam is the centre, is derived 
from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
Dante's “Inferno,” and Augustine’s 
“Civitas Dei,” rather than from the 
parable of the origin of evil, in Gene- 
sis. Whatever else the Infinite God 
is, He cannot be likened to a Being 
who brought into the world a weak 
son and daughter, then turned loose 
upon them a powerful creature who 
had the might of a fallen archangel, 
and who proceeded to debauch Adam 
and corrupt Eve and then put their 
debauchery out at compound interest, 
until the slow, spreading disease 
poisoned the whole universe. 


Over against the sins of a fallen 
race, Mr. Bryan and multitudes of 
other noble teachers, place the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Jesus Jesus 
discovered to the world its five great- 
est ideas: the equality of the races 
(Jew and Gentile); the equality of 
the classes (Dives and Lazarus); the 
equality of the sexes (John and Peter. 
Mary and Martha): the equality of 
the worlds, in that the unseen realm 
where the great still live is interested 
in the Christmas song of peace on 
earth good will toward men; and 
finally the doctrine of a God who can 
suffer. The idea of a Father who 
bears the burdens of His children was 
revolutionary. Homer, Socrates, 
Plato. Aristotle, Cicero, Lucretius — 
all alike taught the impassivity of 
a God who dwelt on a distant Olym- 


pus, whose happiness could not be 


marred by any sympathy for suffer- 
ing. Then Jesus entered the scene and 
revealed a God who could suffer with 
His children. God ceased td be a “‘con- 
suming fire.’’ The throne of iron soft- 
ened! Jesus revealed God as the great 
burden-bearer, the Mighty Majestic 
Heart. What Jesus was for a_ brief 
time in Palestine, He said His Father 
was in all ages and worlds...../ Atone- 
ment? I object to the old theories be- 
cause they are too little. Sacrifice? No 
Statue until the fire flies from the ham- 
mer and chisel lifted upon the marble! 
Who are these in bright array? This is 
the Saviour crucified in Jerusalem; the 
teachers poisoned in Athens; the poets 
exiled or burned in Fiorence; the heroes 
imprisoned in the Hague and at Oxford: 
the martyrs shot in Washington; the 
mothers who bought with their own 
blood their children’s souls, ‘Civilization 
belongs to the noble dead, to the living 
as trustees, but chiefly to the children 
who are unborn.” 


Little by little love and knowledge are 
gaining That beautiful influence that 
once set forth from Bethlehem is jour- 
neying like a beautiful summer atmos- 
phere over all the islands and _ conti- 
nents. He touched childhood, and chil- 
dren hecome like unto the angels of God. 
He touched laws, and they became hu- 
mane; governments, and they became 
just: music, and it became a chariot of 
sweet song, an upward rising prayer. To- 
day, painting interprets His beauty; 
architecture builds houses for His wor- 
ship: money has become the almoner of 
hounty, toward the poor and the weak; 
literature is running everywhither telling 
His story; eloquence has dedicated itself 
to the new Orpheus, whose music is in- 
deed world music. and whose symphony 
is for all races, and ages, and worlds. 
The eternal Guide, Friend, and Lover of 
mankind has had a hard time in the 
world, but His example, His teachings. 
and His sacrificial death have survived 
One by one the nations and tribes with 
seven hundred and fifty langueges and 
dialects, have wrought His Memorabilia 
into their language. Art, science, phil- 
osophy, inventicn, polities, have fallen 
like captives into His triumphant proces- 
sion. His victory is inevitable, and within 
perhaps a half dozen centuries, 
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Intensive F livving 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Aug. ’23) 


ALF a mile from my White 

Mountain cottage runs the state 

highway. It is easily distin- 
guishable from other roads by being 
much wider, uglier, and dustier. In 
dry weather, every leaf and blade of 
grass within 50 feet of it is thinly 
coated with dust, and a faint cloud 
is permanently suspended above it. 
All day, along this road, roll count- 
less automobiles, full of people tour- 
ing the mountains, under the impres- 
sion that, in so doing, they are see- 
ing the mountains. 

This is a curious impression. The 
mountains, to be sure, are visible 
from time to time in fleeting glimpses 
from the state highway; but to the 
motorist they are of secondary im- 
portance. The most conspicuous 
feature of the landscape are signs. 
Signs telling him that he is 8 miles 
from Lancaster; that he is now enter- 
ing Lancaster, and should consider 
himself welcomed by the Board of 
Trade; that he is now leaving Lan- 
caster, to the distress of the Board 
of Trade, who urge him to come 
again; that he is only 6 miles from 
Smith’s Garage, where air is as free 
in fact as in proverb; that he is 2 
miles from the Tourists’ Teahouse 
(chicken dinners and home-cooking, 
automobile parties a specialty), or is 
approaching Jaunters’ Joy (home- 
cooking and chicken dinners, automo- 
bile parties a specialty); that he 
must imperatively buy  such-and- 
such tires, gasoline, oil, or batteries, 
and abstain from all others; that his 
life is presently to be placed in jeop- 
ardy by a dangerous turn, or the 
lives of little children by the immi- 
nent approach of his automobile to a 
school. Sometimes, on a particularly 
large sign, a little local history is 
displayed to sugar the pill of a tire- 
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advertisement, thus showing that 
even history can be put to practical 
uses. 

These signs are everywhere. Ap- 
parently the gentlemen who erected 
them did so with a very fine sense for 
conservation of scenery. They did 
not believe in wasting it wholesale 
on the motorist; they believed in the 
beauty of the fleeting glimpse, the 
charm of the elusive. And so, when- 
ever they came to a spot where the 
motorist had an uninterrupted sweep 
of landscape before him, these gen- 
tlemen discreetly shielded it from his 
direct gaze. 

The garages themselves form an- 
other conspicuous feature of the 
scene as the passing motorist sees 
it. One can enjoy their full beauty 
without leaving his seat, while the 
car stops to take on gasoline. Take 
in the whole picture; don’t miss a 
bit of it; you are now, my dear sir, 
seeing the White Mountains as the 
motorist sees them. 


There are, of course, occasional 
automobile tourists who are not en- 
tirely satisfied with gazing at sign- 
boards, garages, and the dusty road. 
These people want to see the moun- 
tains and the forests and the brooks. 
Sometimes one hears their plaintive 
cries of “Oh, wait a minute; there’s 
a waterfall”; followed by replies of 
“Stop, George, Harry says there’s a 
waterfall”; and other cries of “Where 
is it? I don’t see it,” and “Oh, don’t 
let’s stop before we find a place for 
luncheon!” until at last that plain- 
tive voice closes the discussion with 
a feeble “Never mind, it’s miles back 
now.” 

There are occasional fanatics who 
want to stop to look at a view right 
in a hilly place, where the car, if it 
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loses its momentum, will have to go 
into low gear, which anybody can 


see is beyond all reason. But the 
main interest of most of us, when 
we follow the state road, is, natural- 
ly, in how far we can get before 
luncheon, how soon we shall have a 
chance to pass the car in front, 
whether the road is getting bumpier 
or less bumpy, and whether we can 
get up the next hill on high. Some- 
times we lift up our eyes unto the 
hills, but seldom for long; the road 
demands our attention. 


We are watching for bumps ahead, 
that we may know when to be pre- 
pared for a jounce; and for curves 
ahead, that we may know when to 
be prepared for a lurch. In our 
minds is the thought that the ma- 
chine is doing finely: we have cov- 
ered 73 miles since lunch. On the 
face of every one of us is an expres- 
sion that seems to say, “Only 11 
more miles of this, and then I’ll have 
my chicken dinner.” 


Suppose you come upon us later, 
as we are annihilating the chicken 
dinner. Are we conversing about the 
scenery? Not a bit of it: we are dis- 
cussing more vital matters, such as 
the carbon in the cylinders and the 
number of miles we can do per gal- 
lon. You interrupt us to ask whether 
we visited Chicorua in the course of 
our tour. There is a vague moment; 
then one pipes up: “Oh, yes, of 
course. I remember. Chicorua was 
where we got the ice-cream cones.” 

Is it, then, impossible to see the 
countryside from an _ automobile? 
Sometimes I think there is just one 
way of doing the thing properly. And 
that is “to poke around. I mean set- 
ting out with no definite objective 
or else with an objective so ridicu- 
lously easy of access that there will 
always be time to stop anywhere on 
the way; and then driving as slowly 
as you like; and whenever you see 
anything that excites your curiosity, 
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getting out and _ investigating it. 
That is what one of my neighbors, 
who owns a small but active car, 
calls intensive flivving. Steer off 
the traveled highways, on to the nar- 
row brown dirt roads, which are list- 
ed in no bluebook and aren’t of the 
slightest use to the tourist, and are 
not embellished with billboards and 
garages. They may be a little stony 
here and there; but what you seek 
is not speed and distance, but enter- 
tainment. 


You may like to gossip with the 
wayside farmers about the state of 
the crops. You may have a passion 
for pressing your nose against the 
windowpanes of deserted farmhouses, 
and picturing to yourself the life 
that once went on within those 
cracked and crumbling walls. Or 
else you may simply crave a chance 
to see the open country. You can 
do it, even in an automobile, if you 
are content to poke around. 

Here the road sweeps up to the 
sky-line, and who knows what may 
not lie beyond? No dust here, no 
signs, no roar of traffic, no wayside 
soft-drink and balsam-pillow booths, 
no enormous cars intent on going 150 
miles today and 200 tomorrow. Here 
the road comes to a gap between the 
trees, and you have a vista of or- 
chard and lake, with the clear blue 
of mountains beyond. Don’t drive 
on just yet, there is no hurry. Turn 
off your engine, climb out of your 
car, and stroll out between the trees. 
The grass is innocent of cardboard 
boxes and egg-shells. You can hear 
the thrushes singing, now that your 
engine has stopped. No motorist on 
the state road hears thrushes. You 
can smell hay and balsam, which you 
may prefer to tar and oil. You can 
see to your heart’s content the slow 
march of the cloud-shadows over the 
hills. At last, when you are ready, 
climb into your car and follow the 
road again. 
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Reason or Instinct? 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


John Burroughs 


ECAUSE animals share our emo- 


tional nature, because they 
show fear, love, joy, anger, 
sympathy, jealousy, because they 


form attachments and have the home 
and paternal instincts, in short be- 
cause their lives run parallel to our 
own in so many particulars, we 
come, if we are not careful, to ascribe 
to them intellect and reason. Never- 
theless, they certainly do not accumu- 
late a store of knowledge, for that is 
impossible without language. The 
language of the animals is little more 
than various cries expressive of 
pleasure or pain or fear or suspicion. 
They do not think in any proper 
sense, because they have no terms in 
which to think—no language. 

A complete statement of the factors 
that shape the lives of the lower 
orders would include: instinct, imi- 
tation (though, doubtless, this is in- 
stinctive) and experience. Instinct 
is, of course, the main factor. All 
acts necessary to an animal’s life 
and to the continuance of the spe- 
cies are instinctive; they do not have 
to be taught, and are not acquired 
by imitation. The bird does not have 
to be taught to build its nest or to 
fly, or the beaver to build its dam 
or its house, or the young of mam- 
mals to suckle, or the spider to spin 
its web, or the grub to weave its co- 
coon. Nature does not trust these 
things to chance; they are too vital. 
The things that an animal acquires 
by imitation are of secondary impor- 
tance in its life. 


All creatures are imitative. Dif- 
ferent species of animals associated 
together will imitate each other. 
Dogs reared with cats have been 
known to acquire the cat habit of lick- 
ing the paws and then washing the 
ears and face. Wolves reared with 
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dogs learn to bark. When a cat has 
been taught to sit up for her food, 
her kittens have been known to imi- 
tate the mother. In such cases, hasty 
observers say the mother taught her 
young. Certainly the young learned, 
but there was no effort to teach on 
the part of the parent. Unconscious 
imitation did it all. Our “modern” 
nature writers would say that the sow 
“teaches”’ her pigs to root when they 
follow her afield. But would not the 
pigs root if they had no mother? 


That animals learn by experience in 
a limited way is very certain. Yet 
it would be hard to prove that ola 
birds build better nests or sing better 
than young ones. Darwin says that 
the young beaver builds its dam as 
well as the old one. What birds and 
animals learn by experience is greater 
cunning. Does not even an old trout 
know more about hooks than a young 
one? Birds of any kind that are 
much hunted become wilder, even 
though they have not had the ex- 
perience of being shot. Our ruffed 
grouse learns to fly with a cork- 
screw motion when it is much fired 
at on the wing. How wary and cau- 
tious the fox becomes in regions 
where it is much trapped and hunt- 


ed! Animals profit by experience in 
this way; they learn what not to 
do. They acquire little or no posi- 


tive knowledge. Birds and beasts 
adapt themselves more or less to 
their environment, but plants and 
trees will do that, too. The rats in 
Jamaica have learned to nest in 
trees to escape the mongoos. It is 
said that in districts liable to floods 
moor-hens often build in trees. 
Romares found that rats would get 
certain semi-liquid foods out of a 
bottle with their tails, as a cat will 
get milk out of a jar with her paw, 
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but neither ever progresses as far as 
to use any sort of tool for the pur- 
pose, or to tip the vessel over. 
Instinct, natural prompting, after all, 
makes up at least nine-tenths of the 
lives of all our wild neighbors. True, 
a great many young birds come to 
grief by leaving the nest before they 
can fly; but I believe that something 
has disturbed or alarmed the young 
birds into attempting flight before 
their wings were strong enough. It 
is certainly true that the first time 
a kitten is offered a mouse after it 
has arrived at the proper age, it knows 
exactly what to do without any hint 
from any source. My boy’s tame 
squirrel had never seen chestnuts, 
and yet when he was offered some he 
fairly danced with excitement; he 
drew them eagerly to him with his 


paws, and chattered, and looked 
threatening at all about him. 

Some creatures store up food 
against the needs of winter, the 
young that have never Known a 
winter no doubt doing it as well 
as the old; others lay up a 


store of fat in their bodies and hiber- 
nate; others are more or less active 
all winter; while still others seek a 
land of warmth and plenty. It is not 
a matter of reason with any of them; 
it is a matter of instinct. Sheep do 
not take thought of the wool upon 
their backs that is to protect them 
from the cold of winter nor does the 
fox of his fur. In the tropics sheep 
cease to grow wool in three or four 
years. All animals, so far as I know, 
swim the first time they find them- 
selves in water—they do not have to 
be taught. 

There is no better illustration of 
the action-of instinct as opposed to 
conscious intelligence than is afford- 
ed by the parasitic birds—the cuckoo 
in Europe and the cowbird in this 
country—birds that lay their eggs 
in the nests of other birds. However 
this instinct came about, it is now 
a fixed habit. Then how curious and 
anomalous the instinct of the blind 
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young, a day or two after it is 
hatched, that leads it to throw or 
crowd its foster-brothers out of the 
nest. But when our yellow warbler, 
finding this strange egg of the cow- 
bird in her nest, proceeds to bury it 
by putting another bottom in the 
nest and carrying up the sides to 
correspond, she shows something very 
like sense, though of a clumsy kind. 
How much simpler and easier it 
would have been to have thrown om 
the strange egg! I have known the 
cowbird herself to carry an egg from 
a nest in which she wished to deposit 
one of her own. Again, how stupid 
and ludicrous it seems on the part of 
the mother sparrow or warbler or 
vireo when she goes about toiling 
desperately to satisfy the hunger of 
her big clamorous bantling of a cow- 
bird, and never suspects she has been 
imposed upon! 


Man must learn to build his house, 
tc sing his song, to know his food, to 
sail his craft, to find his way—things 
that the animals know from the jump. 
Instinct is a great matter and often 
shames reason. It makes few or no 
mistakes, it bores, it spins, it weaves, 
it sews, it builds, it makes paper, it 
navigates the air and water, it is 
provident and thrifty, it knows its 
enemies, it outwits its foes, it crosses 
oceans and continents without com- 
pass, it foreshadows nearly all the 
arts and trades and occupations of 
man, it is skilled without practice, 
and wise without experience. How 
it arose, who can tell? Probably 
natural selection has been the chief 
agent in its development. If natural 
selection has developed and sharp- 
ened the claws of the cat and the 
seent of the fox, why should it not 
develop and sharpen their wits as 
well? The instinctive intelligence of 
an anima! is the sum of the variations 
toward greater intelligence of all its 
ancestors. What man stores in lan- 
guage and in books—the accumulat- 
ed results of experience—the animals 
seem to have stored in instinct. 
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“Don’t Tell It—Sell It!” 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Aug. '23) 
J. P. McEvoy 


WAS talking with J. H—— at an 
annual convention in Chicago, 
when an idea struck me. It was 


Miss Ferber; “but it won’t. Which 
means that you will never write it, 
and I'll tell you why before you ask 


a snappy idea and I wanted to spring me. 


it quickly before I had forgotten it. 
“John,” said I, “I have just thought 
of a good one.” “Stop,” said John 
gravely, “Don’t tell it, sell it.” 

When I was editor of a _ pub- 
lishing company a young man used 
to come into my office and tell 
me about the stories he was going 
to write for me some day. But some- 
how he never wrote them. And then 
one day he came dashing in with the 
fire of divine afflatus flashing from 
his eyes, and said, ‘‘Listen, I’ve got a 
wonderful story; let me tell it to 
you.”” Remembering J. H—, I said, 
“No, don’t tell it, sell it.” 

I happened to be telling this inci- 
dent to the Editor of The American 
Magazine, when he __ interrupted. 
“Wait a minute,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
tell it, sell it. Write me an article 
about all the people you know who 
are always talking about what they 
are going to do; the people who have 
great schemes which they elaborate 
to anyone who will listen, wonderful 
schemes, absolutely faultless, that 
are going to make them thousands of 
dollars.” 

So on my way home I thought the 
thing over. And it began to come 
to me that most of my experiences 
had been with people who could tell 
it but couldn’t sell it. And I, like the 
well-known Abou ben Adhem, led all 
the rest. I remembered a talk I had 
with Edna Ferber some years ago. 
I was telling her about a great 
idea I had for a short story. And 
Edna Ferber was only one of many 
to whom I had tried to tell it. ‘“‘Don’t 
you think it would make a jolly 
story?” I asked. ‘It would,” said 
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Because you tell it too well. 
I know just by the way you tell it 
that you’ve told it over and over 
again. You've put all your creative 
effort into telling the story, and 
you're not going to have any left to 
write it. If you’re going to write 
a story, don’t talk about it. Write 
it—and then sell it.’ 


Coming back to Chicago I wan- 
dered into one of the smoking com- 
partments where the country is saved 
a thousand times a year by the en- 
lightened travelers who tell you in 
one breath that what this country 
needs is better men in politics, and 
who tell you in the next breath that 
they don’t vote because it is too 
much trouble, and, besides, what's 
the use? A young chap was hold- 
ing forth at length. ‘‘Why don’t 
people have good pictures in their 
homes? I’ll tell you. Because no- 
body has worked out a plan for 
merchandising art the way they 
merchandise automobiles, phono- 
graphs, or pianos! Would any aver- 
age American family who wants to 
be considered up and doing be with- 
out a phonograph or a piano or an 
automobile or all three? No. Be- 
cause it’s a matter of pride and 
keeping up appearances. I wish I 
had a dollar apiece for all the silent 
pianos in this country and the 
closed phonographs. And if you 
looked around the walls in these 
same rooms what would you see? In 
the dining-room, for example, where 
one-third the cost of a silent piano 
would put an original still life or 
landscape that would be an inspira~ 
tion, you will see a sad, four-color- 
process fish. Isn’t that true? 
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‘“‘Now I have a great scheme,” said 
the young fellow, ‘“‘to put a work of 


art in every home. I'm going to or- 
ganize all the artists and then I’m 
going to go out and organize the best 
people in every city and town. I'm 
going to have traveling exhibitions 
of original paintings going to all 
these towns under the auspices of the 
committees in each of these places. 
Each community will guarantee to 
sell so many pictures. Now, you 
take—”’ and so forth. 


The very next day I ran into a 
man whom I have known for a num- 
ber of years. Every time he met me 
in the old days he had a new scheme 
for making money. All of them 
amazingly ingenious, every one of 
them fool-proof and hog-tight. He 
had a great idea for a moving picture 
patent. Later, he was all aflame with 
the idea of starting a bullfrog farm. 
He had exhaustive statistics on the 
subject. He was going to ship frog 
legs by carloads, train-loads. When 
I met this same fellow the other day, 
the same fire was in his eye; but 
this time he had a new scheme—he 
was going into the egg business in 
an altogether novel way. An abso- 
lutely sure plan that almost anybody 
would lend money on—except a 
banker. 


“There must be a lot of these fel- 
lows in the world,” I said to myselr, 
“I think I'll ask a few of my friends 
if they know any.” The first name 
that came to me was that of the 
president of an internationally fam- 
ous detective agency. Once in his 
office, comfortably seated and cigared, 
I put the question to him. ‘You 
must have been reading my mail,” 
he said.~ *“‘Here’s a letter I have just 
sent to an operative who comes in 
here almost every day and gives me 
a long, glowing account of a scheme 
he has worked out in all its details, 
which he is positive is going to de- 
liver results; and after he gets my 
assurance that it’s a good scheme he 
goes out, and that’s the end of it.”’ 
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I dropped in on a number of other 
executives. The bare mention of my 
quest warmed them like wine. Yes, 
indeed, they knew the fellow I was 
asking about. They knew many of 
him. The managing editor of a news- 
paper took me to the door of his 
office that opened out on the local 
room and pointed out three. Incu- 
bators of ideas, they were. Full of 
lively, downy little ideas, scrambling 
to get out into the world, but some- 
how these ideas never got out of the 
incubator. 


Then the managing editor returned 
to his room, and even as he talked 
made decisions with amazing swift- 
ness. And the things he was doing 
even as he talked were more eloquent 
than the words he was saying— 
“Just as you indicate by your query, 
there are two classes of people in 
this world, and I mean by this the 
world of practical results: there are 
the Tellers and the Sellers. They 
are not to be confused with the 
Dreamers and the Doers, for the 
Dreamer of today is often the Doer 
of tomorrow. But the Teller is not 
a Dreamer. He is a Somnambulist. 
He’s asleep, and doesn’t know it. 
He dreams he is awake, and he never 
awakens to find it is a dream. The 
Seller too may have his dream. But 
he has an alarm clock in his mind 
that goes off when it’s time to do 
things. And he’s got the kind of a 
mind that doesn’t roll over and throw 
pillows at his alarm clock. It gets 
up and gets busy. I remember in 
‘The Moon and Sixpence’ one of the 
characters said that every day he 
did two things he didn’t want to, 
because it was good for his soul— 
he went to bed and he got up. The 
Teller does neither. The Seller does 
both.” 


And then the managing editor 
turned a quizzical eye upon me and 
said, “What are you going to do 
with all this stuff I’m telling you?” 

“You might have guessed that,” I 
replied, “I’m going to sell it.” Ana 
I did. 
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New Marvels 


of the X-rays 


Condensed from Pcpular Science Monthly (Aug. '23) 


Wilfred S. 

UST as the use of the X-rays has 

revolutionized surgery and den- 

tistry, so now these wonderful 
rays that can penetrate the tough- 
est metal are beginning to work their 
miracles in industry. In this new 
field, their fascinating possibilities, 
of which until now the public has 
heard little, are just beginning to be 
developed by science. They promise, 
engineers think, to be even more im- 
portant to mankind than the services 
of the rays in fighting disease and 
relieving the pain and _ torture of 
surgery. 

X-rays have been used successfully 
already to detect hidden flaws in air- 
plane parts, to inspect metal castings, 
to determine the quality of the fabric 
inside automobile tires, to expose 
fake modern paintings masquerading 
as “old masters,” to help shoe clerks 
see the bones of customers’ feet and 
thus make correct fittings of shoes~ 
even to disclose irregularities in the 
centers of golf balls and reveal why 
some of them fly straighter and far- 
ther than others. 

And this list is only a starter. In 
25 years the X-ray machine will have 
become so indispensable in everyday 
life, scientists predict, that it will be 
hard to imagine a world without it. 
Consider what the X-ray permits us 
to do. With it we can see into and 
through almost anything. Even steel 
safes can be penetrated. The rays of 
the present machines will penetrate 
three inches of iron. And scientists 
are promising rays of five or six 
times this penetrating power. 

There is nothing very mysterious 
about the nature of these rays. They 
differ from ordinary light rays merely 
as one color of light differs from an- 
ether color; that is, they differ in 
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wave length. Radio fans at once rec- 
ognize this term “wave length.” 
Broadcasting stations operate usually 
at a wave length of 365 meters, while 
ordinary light consists of waves less 
than a millionth of a meter long. The 
X-rays are a still shorter kind of 
waves. Most of them are less than 
a hundred millionth of a meter long. 

It is because the waves of the 
X-rays are so short that they go 
through material so easily. They 
slip between the atoms of things and 
get through where the waves of or- 
dinary light are stopped. Some things, 
like bones or metals, stop the X-rays 
a little more than other things do 
and so they cast distinctive shadows. 

A striking instance of the useful- 
ness of X-rays fn industry was the 
inspection of airplane parts in Eng- 
land during the war. When subma- 
rines were active and the supply of 
the best kinds of wood was uncertain, 
it was necessary to make some of the 
wooden parts out of small pieces of 
ordinary wood fitted and glued to- 
gether. The way these pieces were 
joined and fastened was extremely 
important. A bit of weak glue in- 
side some little strut might mean a 
disastrous collapse in the air. But 
real inspection seemed impossible, 
for the places where important faults 
might exist were hidden from view. 
Finally scientists solved the problem 
by building an X-ray apparatus with 
which they could look into the inside 
of each built-up airplane part and 
tell whether it held some little im- 
perfection which might prove danger- 
ous. 

This “internal inspection” of wood- 
en articles by X-rays has been ap- 
plied, since the war, to many other 
articles. Hidden joints inside high- 
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class furniture and cabinet work, in- 


visible knots and flaws inside the 
wood itself, can be determined easily 
by X-ray examination. 

The same kind of inspection has 
been applied to metal articles. 
Cracks in castings, bad welds and 
weak places which do not show on the 
surface of the metal, are perfectly 
clear to the searching rays. How 
much would you give to know that 
that welded part on your automobile 
is really solid and perfect, that it 
contains no flaw to break down some 
day when you are 20 miles from a 


machine shop? A well-known 
mechanical engineer said _ recently 
that in ten years a metallurgical 


X-ray machine will be as vital a part 
of the equipment in an automobile re- 
pair shop, a foundry, or machine shop 
as it is now in the dentist’s office. 
X-rays have been used already to 
expose many kinds of trickery. Con- 
cealed wires in the apparatus of fake 
spiritualists are plain in the reveal- 
ing rays. Fake antique furniture; 
false Egyptian mummies; modern im- 
itations of paintings by old masters; 
all these yield up their nefarious se- 
crets instantly. Paste jewels are 
distinguishable at once from the gen- 
unine stones. A piece of jewelry can 
be examined; the setting identified as 
gold, platinum or as imitation, the 
stones distinguished one by one as 
genuine or false—all without dis- 
mounting. In a few years an X-ray 
equipment probably will be as neces- 
sary in an up-to-date jewel shop as 
balances or testing acids are today. 
The detective, too, will find X-rays 
useful in his business. Consider the 
detection of infernal machines, for 
example. Two or three X-ray plates 
will tell an investigator just what is 





in a suspicious looking box. If it 
is a bomb the X-ray will show him 
how to get it apart and render it 
harmless. Immediate detection of 
false bottoms in trunks is child’s play 
with the X-ray. When the Govern- 
ment provides its customs inspectors 
with X-ray machines the gems which 
smugglers try to hide in the linings 
of clothes or in hollow-handled hair- 
brushes might as well be worn openly. 

The X-rays give us one of the eas- 
iest ways to detect the alteration of 
checks and other documents. It is 
seldom that such an alteration is 
made with exactly the same ink used 
on the original. Inks even of the 
same color, differ in the way they 
affect the rays of the tell-tale X-ray 
machine. 

The industrial detective will find 
X-rays just as useful. The adultera- 
tion of foods by sawdust, sand, or 
clay; the adding of too much filler to 
paper; the presence of grit in lubri- 
cating oil, all will be revealed in- 
stantly. X-rays constitute the only 
sure way to tell good eggs from bad. 
One of the most curious uses of the 
rays is in testing oysters for pearls. 
In the X-ray machine each pearl that 
is inside the oyster appears as a lit- 
tle dark spot. Then the pearls can 
be removed without killing the pearl 
producing oyster. 

The list of valuable applications of 
the X-rays might be extended indefi- 
nitely. One of the most far-reach- 
ing possibilities lies in their uses in 
motion pictures. Even now X-ray 
movies have been developed with such 
success as to assure their usefulness 
to science in studving the structure 
and movement of the bones while the 
body is in motion. 





Every subscriber to the Digest will want to take advantage of 
the announcement on the last page, as the regular price of 
$3.00 on renewal subscriptions will be maintained after the 


expiration of this offer. 
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“Good Evening, Judge” 


Condensed from Collier’s The 


Bruce 


ESTERDAY my partner was a 

judge. Sitting in his own office 

he heard the evidence, question- 
ed the witnesses, and made his writ- 
ten decision. That decision is now 
on file in the records of the Supreme 
Court of New York, and is just as 
binding upon the two parties in the 
case as though it had been formally 
handed down from the bench. As my 
partner is a hard-headed business 
man whose knowledge of law is con- 
fined to a speaking acquaintance with 
the Eighteenth Amendment and mo- 
tor-traffic regulations, this statement 
may provoke some curiosity. I hope 
it will. For what I am about to re- 
late is important news. A way of 
deliverance has been opened from the 
delays and costs and vexations of the 


law. Every business man in America 
ought to know this way and walk 
therein. 


Let us go back to the beginning. 
Two companies, engaged in the same 
sort of work by which my partner 
and I gain a livelihood, became in- 
volved in a dispute. The amount in 
question was only a few hundred 
dollars, but each contestant was 
greatly concerned about the principle. 
“It has always been the custom of the 
trade to do the thing so and so,” 
said one. 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” the 
other retorted. So they stood, dead- 
locked. Correspondence accumulated 
—each letter a little less good-tem- 
pered than the last, until both men 
were ready to summon the lawyers 
and let themselves in for a long suc- 
cession of affidavits, injunctions, de- 
crees, appeals, and all the other cost- 
ly legal trimmings. 

At the last moment came a flash of 
sober common sense. ‘“What’s the 
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use of biting off your nose to spite 
your face?” one of them said. “Each 
of us thinks he is right; all we want 
is a fair deal. Why don’t we put the 
whole thing up to the Arbitration 
Society ?” 

“T’ll go you,” said the other. 

Now, arbitration is no new thing 
in the world. For generations there 
has been a law on the statute books 
of New York, as of most other States, 
permitting two disputants to name an 
arbitrator and submit their differ- 
ences to him. But until two years ago 
the law had a fatal defect. It pro- 
vided that either party to the contro- 
versy could withdraw from the pro- 
ceedings at any time before fina) 
judgment ‘was given. You can see 
at a glance what that meant. Sup- 
pose you and I are presenting our 
troubles to an arbitrator, and it be- 
comes perfectly clear that I am going 
to be licked. My strong human im- 
pulse is to pull out, to say: “Enough 
of this. I will have my rights in 
court”; for I know perfectly well that 
it will be three years at least before 
the judge gets around to us, and by 
that time you may have died or moved 
away or grown tired of the proceed- 
ings. So the arbitration law, good in 
theory as it was, lacked teeth. 

Two years ago the State Legisla- 
ture fitted it out with a brand-new 
set of uppers and lowers. The amend- 
ed statute provided that if you and 
I agree to arbitrate, there can be no 
backing out. The decision is en- 
foreeable by the sheriffs and other 
officers of the law, and there is no 
appeal from it unless the arbitrator 
has been dishonest or has exceeded 
his powers. That makes the thing 
entirely different. The arbitrator 
becomes a judge, with all the author- 
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ity of the great State of New York 
behind him. 


So it was that the secretary of the 


Arbitration Society telephoned my 
partner and said: “These two men 
have agreed to leave their dispute to 
you. Are you willing to give a cou- 
ple of hours’ time to hear them and 
render a judgment?” 


The two men came to his office. 
There were no bailiffs, no clerks, no 
rules of evidence; no lawyers jump- 
ing up and down with “Your honor, I 
object.” Each man told his side of 
the story and answered my partner’s 
questions. After they had left my 
partner picked up his telephone and 
called three men who stand high in 
our business. “In such and such cir- 
cumstances, what do you conceive to 
be the established practice in our 
trade?” he asked. Each of the three 
gave the same answer—confirming 
his own opinion. 

Thereupon he took the printed 
form provided under the law, filled 
in his judgment, signed it, and the 
thing was over in an hour and a half. 
Each party to the dispute paid $5 
to the Arbitration Society. 

Under the law the society can 
made no profit. It is purely a pub- 
lie-service organization, supported by 
annual membership fees, which make 
up the difference between its cost-of 
operation and the $10 per case it re- 
ceives. 

When my partner told me the story 
I recalled my last experience in a 
courtroom. Together with 49 men I 
was summoned for jury service, and 
arrived at the courthouse at ten. It 
was after lunch before the first case 
was called and the tedious task of 
sorting out a jury began. The case 
was very technical, involving a cer- 


tain shipment of shoes made more 
than three years before. Each side 
had experts whose testimony con- 


flicted at every point. For four days 
the air was full of technical terms 
of the shoe trade. Leaning forward 
conscientiously, the judge wrinkled 
his brows and tried to learn a busi- 





ness about which he knew nothing. 
Leaning back wearily, we jurors stud- 
ied the lawyers and witnesses, trying 
to decide which ones were stretching 
the truth the most. And when, at 
last, we were locked in the jury-room, 
Justice opened its mouth and spoke. 

“That skinny guy,” said a butcher 
juror, “looked to me like a crook.” 
“You betcher life,” said a salesman. 
“All jobbers is crooks. I sell ’em, 
and I ought to know.” . So we 
twelve men, not at all sure of the 
difference between a short vamp and 
a rubber heel, sat down to decide. 

How much better if those two liti- 
gants had submitted their trouble to 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Regal, or Mr. Walk- 
over, or any other high-minded gen- 
tleman in their business! How much 
more quickly and cheaply the matter 
would have been ironed out—how 
much more justice in the final dec- 
sion. 

One need only take a glance at the 
courts of his own city to see how 
sorely relief is needed. In New 
York County 26,000 cases await trial, 
and only 8,000, at the outside, can be 
disposed of in a year. The cost of 
litigation, as of everything else, is 
twice what it used to be; and every- 
where honest men suffer because un- 
scrupulous men can hide behind de- 
lays and technicalities. 

There is only one way to force an 
unscrupulous man to appear before 
an arbitrator, and that is to write 
into your contract a clause obligating 
both parties to submit any ensuing 
dispute to arbitration: if your man 
accepts that obligation in the begin- 
ning, there |. no escape. What we 
need, therefore, is a sharp-toothed 
arbitration law in every State, and 
a compulsory arbitration clause in 
every contract. When that has been 
accomplished, most of us will pass 
through life without much trouble 
from the courts. Our acquaintance 
with judges will be purely social— 
never “Good morning, judge’; only 
“Good day” and “Good evening.” 
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Decadent Tendency in Current Fiction 


Condensed from Current History (Aug. '23) 
Edwin Markham 


ICTION should be an artistic tran- 

script of life. The novelist has 

no more right to slander society 
than I have to slander my neighbor. 
Yet even a brief inspection of the 
free-speaking novels that are pouring 
from the press in England and Amer- 
ica shows them to be a filthy current 
of sex-obsession and sex perversion— 
a current that spreads pestilence 
wherever its putrid waters flow. 

The writers of these novels break 
away from all the restraints of the 
past. They look upon themselves 
and their following as the only free 
men. They reject utterly the spiritu- 
al view of existence. Here is no 
profound philosophy—nothing but a 
cynical materialism. Idealities and 
hercisms do not exist. What these 
writers call ‘love’ is the brute at- 
traction of the herd or the easy 
promiscuity of the harem. All that 
religion and the higher poetry have 
labored for since the caveman is by 


them obliterated. These writers 
hand out their stories of savage 
abandonment to pleasure as ‘“ad- 


vanced”’ fiction. Yet they are taking 
their motives only from the sex-ex- 
cesses in the days of degenerate 
Rome. 


All life is the proper field of art 
—the dissolute as well as the divine. 
Why, then, are some books called un- 
clean, some writers called decadent, 
and their work proclaimed as de- 
structive to the soul? Because the 
writers are not really true to life. 
They do not give the whole of life: 
for the whole contains not only these 
realistic facts but a’so the ideal 
which sheds the light of eternity 
upon these facts. They do not make 
clear the final descent of retribution 
upon the wrong, the return of the 
deed upon the doer. And this does 
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not mean that they should preach; 
all these consequences can be shown 
in the proper artistic handling of 
the fateful movements of life. In 
Sudermann’s “The Song of Songs” 
we see the downward career of a 
woman on the sex road. We see her 
at the end sitting in the midst of 
luxury; but we see her stripped of 
her young ideality, now a mere hulk 
of flesh. Sudermann—without direct 
preaching—makes us realize that the 
terrible punishment is not something 
that happens to us, but something 
that happens in us. Frankness is 
admissible, provided the grossness 
does not exist as an end in itself but 
is projected before us to make plain 
the higher truth—the final nullity 
and satiety of vice. Anything is per- 
missible that will help us to dis- 
tinguish between the wholesome and 
the abnormal. 


This new fiction swings entirely 
upon the pivot of sex as set forth by 
Freud. The drive of ‘‘the inner sub- 
conscious urge” and “the outer col- 
lective pressure’ now takes the place 
of conscience, free-will, duty, honor 
and the other motivations of the past. 
In this new psychology the Freudian 
complexes are the Fates. Here the 
subtlest and most obscure workings 
of the spirit are standardized and 
pigeonholed as though they were the 
parts of an automobile. These new 
fictionists seem to forget that the 
deeper life of man is subtle and 
elusive: and also forget that their 
work is to set before us a man in his 
aspiration or his despair, to show us 
the collisions between the flesh and 
the spirit, and to do all this in such 
a way as to make clear the imperish- 
able union between character and 
destiny. 

The novelist, undoubtedly, needs to 
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have deep insights into psychology— 
needs to know especially that there 
is an invariable correspondence be- 
tween the inner and the outer man— 
needs to know that the face is the 
map of the soul. If a man turns in- 
wardly to a wolf, the wolf will be 
soon looking out of his eyes. If he 
turns inwardly to a hog, the hog will 
soon be peering from his features and 
be grunting in his voice. The nove- 
ist needs to know that destiny is the 
echo of character. 

The new writers cry out for free- 
dom, freedom to follow their in- 
stincts, to chase the bubble of pleas- 
ure. They demand that nature shall 
have free sway. Whoever opposes 
this demand is attacked as ‘‘a weak- 
ling,’ as ‘‘a Puritan,’ yea, as a mid- 
Victorian! 

But is this deifieation of nature 
justified by the experience of the 
ages? It is not justified: for it is 
only a return to the lower levels of 
paganism. What has been the 
method of man in his long climb from 
the far beginning? He has climbed 
through inward battle and through 
outward battle against the unchained 
instinets and brute forces of nature. 
In brief, man belongs to an octave 
of existence higher than the mere 
nature instincts that dominate the 
animal world. True man never en- 
ters into his true greatness until he 
establishes above the empire of na- 
ture the Empire of Man. 

In one of the best-sellers in Eng- 
land the story is built around a lord 
of villainy who ruins three women 
in one family—-a mother, her 
daughter, and then the young 
daughter of the daughter, a terrified 
child of 13. These are only a few of 
his many outrages. The author tells 
the tale with the calmness of a grocer 


who would count out a dozen eggs; 
and he seems to feel only complacency 
over the cleverness of this unspeak- 
able sex-sot. 


Such an author appears to acqui- 
esce cheerfully in this welter of loose 
living and thinking. He might re- 
ply by saying that he is not a preach- 
er; he is a writer holding the mirror 
up to nature and letting life preach 
its own moral. But does he hold the 
mirror up to nature; does he let life 
preach its moral? It is his business 
as a true artist to hold the mirror 
at such an angle that it will disclose 
what life is doing to the character. 
We must see what deeds are doing 
to the soul. Moreover, the author’s 
reticence seems to imply that all this 
is typical of English Society. 

A young English novelist, an an- 
arechist in morals, with an eye for 
color and a pen for phrase, is giving 
us some erotie and lamentable inter- 
pretations of life. We are told that 
he has taken the quaking quagmire 
of psychoanalysis as the solid ground 
of existence, and has turned for 
guidance to the bog-lights of the 
early animalism of Whitman and 
Swinburne. This young novelist seems 
ever moving under a vast sex-obses- 
sion. The brains of Bedlam coula 
not conceive a more revolting story 
than his latest; and the fact that it 
has for the reader a certain glint of 
style makes one think only of a man 
who is forced to hold his nose in 
order that he may admire the irldes- 
cence of a decaying fish. 

America, too, has its novels that 
reek with animalism and bawdy sen- 
timent. Why this recrudescence of 
sex-excess when we have so muecn 
progress in other directions?——(To 
be continued.) 





An unprecedented percentage of present subscribers to the 
Digest renew their subscriptions upon expiration. They are 
busy persons, of intellectual tastes, whose time is valuable. 
Their friends are of the same type. That is the reason for 
the offer announced in this. issue. 
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Pay-As- Y ou-Pave 





Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (July 21, '23) 
Harry H. Dunn 


FFX\RANSPORTATION is one of the 
| foundation stones of civilization. 

The Romans learned this nearly 
2,000 years ago, and we Americans, 
along with other modern nations, 
have been re-learning it within the 
past century or less. But with our 
development of the dirt road into the 
concrete-paved highway, we have let 
the bankers and the bond-issue ex- 
perts bilk us into paying for every 
mile of road built approximately 
twice the actual cost of that mile or 
finished highway. It is safe to say 
that, for every million dollars, actual 
cost, of paved road built in these 
United States in the past 20 years, 
another million has been or will be paid 
out in interest, in the cost of bond issue 
elections, in discount on the bonds, and 
in other factors’ of waste which do not 
enter naturally or rightfully into the real 
cost of the building of that million dol- 
lars’ worth of road. 

For example, California has recent- 
ly put out a $40,000,600 bond issue 
for paved highway construction. It 
is less than the facts to say that the 
roads on whose building this $40,- 
000,000 is expended will have cost 
the people of California, at the ex- 
piration of the 40 years of life of 
the bonds, approximately $75,000,- 
000. This does not take account of 
the maintenance of the highways so 
built, or their depreciation. 

Other states which have issued 
similar bonds are in the same posi- 
tion as California, no worse and no 
better. It is a fact that, taking the 
average throughout the United States, 
the paved highway, every mile of it, 
ultimately costs the people of that 
state from one and one-half to three 
times the actual expense of building 
and paving that mile. The interest 
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and discount on the bonds, and the 
cost of the bond election, consume 
the difference between the $15,000 
to $25,000 which the mile of paved 
road actually costs, and the $30,000 
to $50,000 or more which the people 
ultimately pay for that mile. 

This financial looting of the peo- 
ple is so well within the law that it 
takes no account of the moral and 
ethical and economic questions raised 
by the saddling of our future popu- 
lation with the debt of a highway 
which, in nine and one-half cases out 
of ten, by actual figures, will be 
so useless that it will have to be 
rebuilt before the coming generations 
have finished paying the debt this 
generation put upon them. Unfortu- 
nately, these future men and women 
have no voice in deciding what we 
shall do with their money. If they 
had such a voice, we long ago would 
have found a better and less expen- 
sive method of providing our avenues 
of transportation. 

One man, however, has developed 
a remedy for the bond-issue evil, and 
has presented it with such force to 
the board of supervisors of his 
county, that the board has taken his 
project, in part, on trial. The man 
is George Heston, treasurer of San 
Diego County, California, and his 
plan, briefly stated, is to pay for each 
mile of road as it is paved, obtain- 
ing the money therefor by a slight 
increase in the tax rate, instead of 
paying 100 per cent or more in inter- 
est, bond-election costs and discounts. 

The supervisors of San Diego Coun. 
ty have pledged themselves to a pro- 
gram which includes both bond issue 
and payment as paved. A $600,000 
bond issue for paving was voted by 
the people in February. The remain- 
ing $900,000 proposed county road 
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work ig to be done over a three-year 
period, by using $100,000 of the 
motor vehicle tax money, each year, 
thus accounting for $300,000, and 
raising the remainder of $600,000 by 
a direct tax, as suggested by Mr. 
Heston. 

The entire Heston program con- 
templates the spreading of the neces- 
sary paved-highway building over 
seven years, at the end of which 
time every mile of road so built will 
be paid for, Under the Heston plan, 
allowing $35,000 a year for the main- 
tenance of the roads so constructed, 
the actual cost of every mile of road 
built would be $25,000. Under the 
40-year bond-issue plan, the total cost 
of every mile of paved road built, 
exclusive of all maintenance costs, 
will be at the end of 40 years, when 
the bonds are all paid for, exactly 
$01,275, or $26,275 more a mile than 
under the cash, pay-as-you-pave plan. 

The main obstacle to be overcome 
appears to be the quite prevalent op- 
position of the taxpayer to an increase 
in his tax rate, regardless of the fact 
that that increase is trifling compared 
to the ultimate sum he must produce 
to pay interest on the bonds and other 
expenses incidental to long-term bor- 
rowing for road-building. Within the 


‘life of the present day taxpayer, even 


though he be in middle age, the in- 
creased value of his property, and the 
augmented facilities of transporta- 
tion, produced by the building of the 
road, will exceed many hundredfold 
his immediate expense in sustaining 
an increase in taxation. But it will 
not exceed for many years the outlay 
of 100 per cent of the cost of the 
highway in interest charges, for which 
the taxpayer receives nothing except 
the use of his money. 

Mr. Heston says: ‘It is simple to 
pave roads of any given, fairly 
well-inhabited territory without a 


it 


bond issue. San Diego County 
receives from the state approximately 
$125,000 a year as the county’s share 
of the funds paid in for automobile 
licenses in this county. This rate is 
increasing rapidly each year, and its 
rate of increase will be considerably 
augmented by the immediate comple- 
tion of more miles of paved high- 
ways. 

“Now, a 20 cent tax rate will raise 
a minimum of $160,000, making a 
total ,of cash in hand annually, from 
these two sources, of $285,000. Al- 
lowing $35,000 a year for mainte- 
nance, and placing the cost of paving 
at $25,000 a mile, we could pave 10 
miles of highway every year, and pay 
for it as we paved it. Five years of 
this program means 50 miles of paved 
roads, all paid for, and their main- 
tenance paid for. 

“Under the bond-issue plan, with 
bonds to run 40 years at 5 per cent 
interest, the principal and interest, 
together with an election cost of $20,- 
000, would amount to $2,563,750. 
The ultimate cost of this 50 miles of 
road, therefore, would be $51,275 a 
mile, more than half of which would 
have been expended on interest and 
election costs, and with no allowance 
or source of income arranged for 
maintenance of the roads so built. 
Under the pay-as-you-pave plan, the 
ultimate cost is only the original cost 
of $25,000. That is to say, the money 
thrown away in interest on the bonds, 
and in the cost of bond elections, as 
well as in other miscellaneous wastes, 
remains in the pockets of the tax- 
payers, While they are supplied with 
exactly the same kind of roads, and 
supplied often more rapidly, as they 
would have under the bond-issue 
plan. No burden is put on genera- 
tions unborn, and no man profits to 
the extent of more than the cost of 
the roads.” 





The preparation of this issue was delayed, owing to the late 
publication of several August magazines. This accounts for 
the fact that your Digest failed to reach you at the usual 


time this month. 
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Your 


‘What You Don’t Know About 





Dog 


Condensed from Country Life (Aug, °23) 


Albert Payson Terhune 


OW much do you know about 

that dog of yours? Probably not 

one-tenth as much as he knows 
about you. For instance, you could 
not tell, blindfolded, whether your 
own dog or another of about the same 
size came into the room, just now. 
Yet, blindfolded, he would know your 
step and scent from the scent and 
step of everyone else on earth. 

Before your dog lies down for a 
nap, he always turns around once 
or twice. Do you know why? Back 
in the days when your own ancestors 
were cave men the dog ran wild. So 
did a number of other creatures, in- 
cluding snakes and centipedes and 
scorpions. Also, the sedge and jungle 
grass were stiff and uncomfortable. 
So the dog, before going to sleep, 
turned around several times. This 
not only trampled the stiff grass, but 
it scared off any lurking serpent or 
poisonous insect. For countless cen- 
turies the dog and the wolf made 
their beds safe and cozy in this 
fashion. And the trait was handed 
down to their descendants. 

Perhaps you have punished your 
dog for dashing out in pursuit of 
motor cars and of people and horses 
that chanced to be going past your 
house at an unusually swift gait. The 
dog had no conscious reason for do- 
ing this, yet his ancestors knew—the 
ancestors that gave him that inherited 
trait. The prehistoric dog would lie 
in his den or in his grassy ambush. 
A deer or a goat or some other fright- 
ened animal would go galloping past. 
If the dog waited for time to think, 
he would lose his dinner that day. 
His one hope of catching a meal was 
to jump up and give immediate chase 
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the first instant he saw or heard the 
prey flash past him. The instinct re. 
mains. It has caused many a running 
boy or man to be bitten; and it has 
cost the lives of countless dogs, under 
the wheels of motor cars. 


Did {t ever occur to you to wonder 
why your dog buries a bone; and 
why he bolts his food, often, in huge 
unchewed mouthfuls? Sometimes, of 
course, he goes back later and un- 
earths the bone, for further feasting. 
But oftener he never goes near it 
again. And his food-bolting is still 
more causeless, unless he is starving 
or stealing. In olden times, dogs 
hunted in packs. They and their 
brothers, the wolves, were the only 
animals that did this. In packs they 
would pull down a deer or other wild 
animal. And they would proceed to 
devour it. The dog that had dainty 
table manners and chewed his food 
slowly did not get much to eat. By 
the time he had taken his second or 
third punctilious mouthful, his greed- 
ier brethren had picked the carcass 
clean. So he learned to gobble his 
dinner in record time. And nature 
gave him a marvelous digestive ap. 
paratus to take care of the unchewed 
meat. 


Once in a while there was more 
food than a dog could eat. So he 
buried it under ground for future 
use. The gobbling and burying 
habits have come down the ages to 
his descendants, as inherited traits. 

Do you know why the dog digs a 
bone-hole with his forepaws and then 
uses only his nose to shovel the dirt 
in upon the buried bone? (Because 


his forepaws are so hinged that they 
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will dig only toward 
outward. 
Why does your dog pant, when he 


and not 


is hot or thirsty or nervous?  Prac- 
tically no other animal does that, un- 
less sick or exhausted. But panting 
is the very easiest thing your dog 
does. He is not, as you may think, 
short of breath. He can run miles, 
without stopping. No, he pants be- 
cause that is his way of perspiring. 
Most other animals can sweat through 
the skin. A dog cannot. He can 
sweat only through certain glands in 
the tongue. He pants for the same 
reason that you mop your forehead. 
He is perspiring. That is all. When 
you muzzle your dog in such manner 
that he cannot pant in comfort, you 
ure torturing him. 

Why does your dog throw up his 
head when he barks, and lower it 
when he growls? Because his vocal 
chords are so arranged that it is 
difficult to bark without a slight back 
ward motion of the head. And be- 
cause a growl is the invariable pre- 
lude to battle. When a dog fights 
he knows his throat is one of his 
most vulnerable parts. Instinctively 
he lowers the head to guard it. 

A bark is a mere 
opinion—a challenge, a friendly hail 
or a note of joy. It requires no 
guarding motion. But a growl means 
only one thing—angry threat. And 
a protective gesture goes with it. 

Another prehistoric throwback: 
When one dog elects to howl at the 
moon, all the other dogs within sound 
of his voice are going to join in. 
Now, if a cat mews, all the other cats 
in the neighborhood don’t begin to 
yowl. Nor do distant cows respond 
to the mooing of a single melancholy 
cow. I have said that old-time dogs 
hunted in packs. When the moon 
was up, and the hunting promised to 
be fine, the leader summoned his pack 
to the night’s work. Members of the 
pack caught up the cry, and it was 
passed on to the more distant dogs. 
When the modern dog hears this call 
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of his kind, by instinct he answers it 
and others catch up the cry. 

One of the things that certain dog- 
owners love to boast of is their pets’ 
fondness for ‘‘singing.’’ At sound of 
cornet or violin or flute, the dog joins 
in with dolorous howls; and the fool- 
ish owner thinks Rover is trying to 
add to the music. Rover is doing 
nothing of the sort. He is screaming. 
He is in torment. The shrill notes 
are having the same effect as would 
a red-hot needle stuck into your ear- 
drum. A dog’s hearing apparatus is 
infinitely more sensitive than man’s. 

Yet many dogs love piano music. 
There are some sounds which delight 


a dog, almost seeming to hypnotize 
him. I noted this wita a litter of 


collie pups of mine. I found them 
sitting in a semicircle, staring up- 
ward at an oak branch, on which was 
perched a tiny hoot-owl. The little 
owl hooted, and the pups listened in 
rapt eestasy, ears cocked, furry heads 
on one side. The instant the hooting 
stopped, all eight burst forth again 
in a chorus of earsplitting yells. 
When they had thus given applause 
to the singer, they fell silent again; 
and the owl resumed his song. The 
harrowing concert kept up for half 
an hour: the owl’s solo varied by the 
puppies’ applause. 

At last I drove the bird away with 
a stone. But, next day, and the next, 
and the next, and so on for a whole 
hideous fortnight the owl returned; 
and the concert would be taken up at 
ine point where I had broken it off. 
The puppies were enraptured. The 
rest of us were jarred to the quick. 
Daily I drove the owl away. But it 
took fourteen such evictions to make 
him understand that he was unwel- 
come. 

I do not know what there was in 
his song to enchant the pups. But 
enchanted they were. Daily, at nis 
first appearance on the branch, they 
would gallop forward to arrange 
themselves in their semicircle and 
listen with 


breathless joy. 
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Better Brains—or Bedlam 


Continued from July Digest (Pictorial Review, June '23) 


Albert Edward Wiggam 


HERE is no biological cloud with- 

out its silver lining. The hope 

that inspires the biologist is that 
as never before jn all history man’s 
destiny is now in his own hands. 

First, the highest message of bi- 
ology—the science of life—is that, 
notwithstanding their terrifying dan- 
gers, human sympathy, tenderness, 
protection of the weak and meek and 
lowly, special education for the fee- 
ble, backward, and _ uncontrolled, 
medicine, hygiene and social uplift 
must not only go on but be multiplied 
a thousandfold. They are the very 
evidences of cwilization, But social 
betterment must work with race-bet- 
terment or both will fall into the 
ditch. The inferiors must be saved 
for everything but reproduction; the 
superiors must save themselves basi- 
cally and biologically for this very 
purpose. 

Second, the break-up in America of 
the old homestead—that rock of any 
nation’s salvation—combined with 
the rush to the cities and the mad 
scramble for the lavish prizes of sct- 
ence and the building of an indus- 
trial civilization which thwarts many 
of man’s deepest and oldest instincts, 
are at the bottom of the whole trou- 
ble. They have bred a sterilizing na- 
tional psychology. We have become 
a nation of city-dwellers and gold- 
diggers. The ‘flapper’ is replacing 
the mother as the national idol. The 
wedding-ring is becoming a mere 
temporary ornament. My wife just 
hands me the following item from 
the morning paper: 

A former Follies beauty, 
wealthy publish¢r, married again to 
picture star, being sued by the wife of 
+ business man on the charge of alien- 
iting his affections, is engaged to mar- 
ry an actor as soon as the courts call 
off her second marriage, and the actor's 
second wife divorces him, while her hus- 
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widow of a 


band, a picture star, who married her 
after his divorce from a famous model, 
is reported engaged to a vaudeville head- 
liner, whom he will marry as soon as 
she divorces her husband, a broker, who 
divorced a society girl to elope with her. 

It would certainly be a wise child 

should there be one—who could 
identify his own father or mother out 
of such a mess. 

However, people are not worse than 
they were, I think they are better. 
But when man moves out of his ola 
home into city apartments, flats, fac- 
tories, and boarding-houses, he moves 
into a new psychology. Civic virtues 
die in apartmenf-houses. True pa- 
triotism decays. Men lose their old 
loyalties. It takes room to raise 
either morals or children. A genius 
has been described as a man who 
could raise chickens in a flat. A 
still greater genius would be the man 
who could raise eitner character or 
children in one. 

Third in spite of all this I am 
convinced that a change has already 
begun in our national psychology, 
and the way to foster it is to talk 
about it. It is a small item, but ex- 
tremely significant; lying on my desk 
are five advertisements from fash- 
ionable apartment-house owners es- 
pecially mentioning that children will 





be welcome and dogs will not. Two 
of them offer to rebate a month’s 
rent for every new baby. The en- 


couraging thing is that the apart- 
ments are for the upper middle class, 
the strength of any nation. 

Fourth, deeper than this, however, 
are the newer findings of science. 
The happiest thing yet discovered 
about human nature is the proof that 
in man’s very hereditary constitution 
mind and morals are powerfully knit 
together. F. A. Woods has proved 


in his great work on the heredity of 
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the Royal Families that ik the long 
run the mentally afle tend to be the 
morally good, that people with bright 
minds are, on the average, better than 


people with dull minds. He has 
shown further that good people live 
longer generally than bad people, and 
where they have a chance raise more 
children. 

The stipendous meaning of all this 
is not seen until we link it with his 
further, far-reaching suggestion, that 
since parenthood, through birth-con- 
trol knowledge, is now a voluntary 
matter, the unselfish. courageous, pa- 
triotic, home-loving, motherly and 
fatherly men and women, will, if 
economic conditions permit, produce 
the larger number of children. Now, 
since al] these things are linked with 
intelligence, the race is bound, under 
scientific birth-control, to become 
more unselfish and more intelligent, 
and indeed less warlike. 

This is a tremendous thing. It 
gives us a whole new political econo- 
my. The economic and_ political 
energy of the nafion should be turned 
in this direction. I see proofs of 
Wood's contention in the great family 
homesteads rapidly springing up in 
the suburbs about our great cities, 
where I find numerous homes literally 
filled with children of these able hu- 
man people who have gone to the 
suburbs to live a natural, human life. 
In one of New York’s most fashion. 
able suburbs recently my hostess said 
to me, pointing to a hillside palace, 
“That family has 13 children; the 
rich man who owns the deer park 
has 9; the family with the big swim- 
ming pool has 9; the two families 
across the street have 6 each, and 
then I have my own little brood of 
7. At our city women’s club mother- 
hood is distinctly fashionable.” 

I verily believe that among our 





abler families motherhood can be 


made a national fashion again as it 
was two generations ago. A proper 
psychology And a proper political 


economy can be created, and that mainly 
by the new woman, which will sweep 
the whole race to higher morals. 


Lastly, beyond all this, a new 
phenomenon jis looming like a rain- 
bow of promise across the sky. Few 
have yet seen it. Mr. Glenn Frank, 
in a book shortly to be published, 
outlines the bases, the motives, and 
the objectives of this rapidly gather- 
ing movement toward a new spiritual 
Springtime in the hearts and hopes 
of men. The world is bleeding but 
undaunted, and there are still mfi- 
lions of good people. John Fiske 
gave us, I think, the most eloquent 
utterance in the literature of sci- 
ence: ‘‘The consummate product of 
a world of evolution is a character 
which creates happiness — replete 
within itself with divine possibilities 
of ever fresh life and ever larger 
joy, fulfilling truth and beauty in di- 
rections forever new.” 


To the youth of this land is thus 
given an immortal privilege, the 
privilege to toil together in the lofty 
partnership of man and woman 
toward a race whose character will 
create happiness, which will fulfil 
truth and beauty in divine directions 
and to godlike purposes forever new. 
Whether they will do this or can do 
it 1 do not know. But I do know that 
beyond the horizon lie just two 
things. America must choose be- 
tween them. One is slow race-im- 
provement through fhe decrease of 
the badly-born and the increase of 
the well-born; and the other is Ar- 
mageddon. 
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What Is a Girl to Do? 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Aug. °23) 


Vargery Swett 


HE problem hinges on the fact 

that there simply are not enough 

men to go around. And the more 
refined, the better-educated the girl, 
the less chance she has of marrying, 
for she won't consider, as a rule, an 
inferior, and she will have a difficult 
time finding a man really worthy ot 
her. When she does find him, he is 
almost sure to be married already 
for such men are snapped up young, 
as they aren’t so particular as women. 


America has, due to male immigra- 
tion, & few more men, though a very 
few, than women. But the well- 
educated girl does not, ag a rule, 
marry an immigrant. Therefore let 
us begin in the schools, among our 
native Americans, and see what hap- 
pens. The first grade will have near- 
ly as many little boys as little girls 
(about 8 to 9), but by the fifth 
grade you will find a thinning out 
of the boys, as they begin to leave 
school and go to work. And this 
will continue on through the high 
school. It is true that there are at 
least as many men in colleges as 
there are women, but this is because 
so many colleges and universities 
have technical departments, and it 
is still traditional to fit the boy for 
a business or provession rather than 
the girl. 


Moreover, the college woman, per- 
haps because she has to meet more 
obstacles to get her education, aver- 
ages, in the long run, a higher type 
than the college man. I simply mean 
that there are fewer diseased, fewer 
fools, and fewer moral or physical 
underlings among college women 
than among college men, so of course 
there would be some college women 
unable to marry an equal, even if 
college men married only college 
women—which is far from the case, 
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for they have plenty of equals, and 
superiors, among women who never 
get to college. Then, too, a shortage 
of husbands is created by the other- 
wise marriageable men who do not 
marry because they cannot afford to, 
or because they feel that domestic 
life would grow irksome. 

In the small towns the more am- 
bitious boys drift to the larger cities, 
leaving countless women stranded. 
Many of these girls, tiring of the 
monotonous outlook on life, also go 
to the cities. But there their 
chances of marrying are limited by 
the fact that they have broken social 
relations and have little opportunity 
to meet men, beyond the few that 
chance may put in their offices or 
boarding houses. In time their list 
of acquaintances will increase, but 
they have lost precious years and the 
men of their own age have been pret- 
ty well married up by the girls who 
had a head start. 


There are left the irresponsible 
drifters, ‘he extremely unsuccessful, 
and such men as choose to devote 
their lives to comparatively unre- 
munerative careers—the artists, po- 
ets and others who may not be re- 
assuring as heads of families. Then 
there are the men with the cheap, 
little souls—fresh, vulgar, and in- 
solent, and the physically undersized 
and poorly formed. How many ot 
these last there are—the product ot 
diminutive races that have been 
thrown into our melting-pot, plus the 
unfortunate conditions of crowded 
city life, with its poverty, its disease, 
its boys addicted to tobacco, its diffi- 
culties in giving fresh air and room 
for play to all its children, to say 
nothing of athletics so sorely needed 
for its mature men! It is not always 
a man’s fault that he is stunted; he 
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may be a fine fellow. Ideally his 
stature should not matter to the 
woman; but if she is herself tall and 
has a keen sense of fitness, it does. 

Many a woman willing to take the 
initiative in the courting thinks over 
all the unmarried men she knows, 
and whispers to herself as the situa- 
tion dawns on her, “They are all 
impossible utterly impossible.’ In the 
absence of a possible husband, what 
is a girl to do? Can there be any 
solution? 

As long as the shortage in mar- 
riageable men exists, we shall have 
spinsters, and the striking fact is 
that they will not be our inferior 
girls, but will include many of our 
best, those who have high ideals, 
good taste and education, fine self- 
control and the ability to get along 
independently. They are the girls 
thoughtful people would best like to 
see married. For instance, taking 
the graduates of women’s colleges as 
a typical group that has had statisti- 
cal work done on it, we find that the 
proportion of spinsters is rather high, 
but that those who co marry compare 
favorably with women of their own 
class in regard to the number of their 
children and the low infant mortality, 
and divorce is almost negligible. 
Then there is the likelihood of passing 
on intelligence through heredity and 
training. 

It might be a good thing for the 
race to stimulate successful business 
women and college women to compete 
more aggressively for men. At pres- 
ent, many idealistic women are above 
stooping to certain methods which 
their commoner rivals use. So they 
wait. But the longer they wait, the 
less chance they have of finding the 
man who meets their requirements 
not because they are less attractive, 
for a woman who finds herself 1s 
more attractive in her thirties than 
in her teens and early twenties, but 
because they want to marry men of 
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about the same age, or older, and 
really eligible men are snapped up 
young. 

Certainly if these women ‘went 
out’? for men as hard as they “go 
out” for athletics or jobs, they would 
get them. But in that case spinster- 
hood would only be shifted: it would 
fall where it would cause infinitely 
greater personal tragedy, on the girl 
less well equipped for a single life 
and utterly unreconciled to the idea 
of one. 

There seenis to be only one remedy: 
to improve the quality of our men: 
thus increasing the number that are 
marriageable. We may find that we 
have also enlarged the size of fam- 
ilies by producing men of sufficient 
manhood to stir maternal instincts, 
and of sufficient ability and character 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a 
family, thus making motherhood less 
of a hardship and a gamble to their 
wives. Also, by improving the qual- 
ity of our men, we might lessen di- 
voree by producing more husbands 
who can hold their wives and are 
themselves worth holding. 

Mothers can help. by raising 
healthy, well-mannered, well-educat- 
ed sons, but in the last analysis we 
make ourselves. Man will have to 
take himself in hand, for he can alone 
Save us from a slow race suicide. He 
will have to do much more than he 
has been doing in connection with 
physical training for boys and men, 
much more to keep boys in school 
and to extend general culture and 
plain, simple character among men. 

Men blame race suicide on single 
women and those whom other men 
have married. They write letters to 
newspapers telling how the entrance 
of women into business is destroying 
the home—the home, we suppose, 
which would have no man in it and 
no provider. Well, the home—the 
race—is in their hands. Will they 
save it? 
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Condensed from The Mentor (Aug. 


My Life’s Work 






’23) 


Luther Burbank. 


HERE are today few, if any, plant 
fo that have not undergone 

great, and to a certain extent 
constant, change, in endeavoring to 
harmonize and adapt themselves to 
their surroundings. Sometimes this 
change appears abruptly, as a result 
of crossing. The evolution and vari- 
ation of plants are simply means 
Which they employ as species, in aa- 
justing themselves to external condi- 
tions. 


No plants better illustrate the in- 
fluence of environment than those of 
the desert; they are all either bitter, 
poisonous, or spiny. The cactus is a 
plant which, although there may nor 
be a drop of rain for a year, two 
years, or even ten, still contrives to 
get enough moisture out of the deep 
soil and out of the air to build up a 
Structure which by weight is 92 per 
cent water—a plant which contrives 
to absorb from the scorching desert, 
and protect from the withering sun, 
enough moisture to make it nearly 
as nutritious as beefsteak, vegetabies, 
or pasture grass. And here it is, 
ruined for every useful purpose to 
man by the spiny armor which places 
its store of nutriment and moisture 
beyond reach. The spines are na- 
ture’s provisions for self-defense. 
Here is the sagebrush with a bitter- 
ness as irritant almost as the sting of 
a bee. the suphorbia, poisonous as 
a snake, for self-protection from an 
enemy which seeks to destroy. The 
bitterness, poison, and spines of the 
desert plants have been acquired. 
They have not been cherished and 
protected, as we have done with the 
apple, cherry, peach and plum, or 
with the roses, geraniums and lilies. 
When the region in which they lived 
became arid, when the other plants 
succumbed to the aridity, and animals 
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upon the 
surviving plants for food, these plants 
were forced to adopt defensive meas- 
ures to exist. 


depended tore and more 


Now, it is notable that cactus plants 
from protected localities, and those of 
the less edible variety, give evidence 
by the fewness of their spines that 
their family struggle has been less 
intense than the struggle of the cac- 

us that found itself in the desert. 
Taking advantage of the cactus’ 
udaptibility, by planting millions of 
seeds, and selecting and crossing 
those plants with a tendency toward 
spinelessness and the other qualities 
I sought, in 16 years I was able to 
produce a spineless cactus; and this, 
in short, is the secret of creating and 
developing new plant forms. 

By discovering the stored-up her- 
edities of plants, selecting those suit- 
ed to his purpose, and changing the 
environment to encourage the de- 
velopment of the traits he desires in 
his finished product, the plant breed- 


er produces new plants. The actuar 
crossing is accomplished by hand- 
pollenization, grafting, or budding. 


Thus a process that would take na- 
ture centuries of evolution to accom- 
plish may be done in a comparatively 
few years by man. 

Let us say, for illustration, that 
we wish to produce a large, sweet 
cherry which will ripen early and 
bear long, taking into account that 
appearance is also a factor. The first 
step would be to pick out a large, 
beautiful cherry which, after the 
manner of many large, beautiful 
fruits, may be more or less insipid 
in taste: then to select another cher- 
ry, size and appearance inconsequen- 
tial, which has the delightful flavor 
we desire. Let us not take one of each 
of these types but a number of them, 
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and then, when they have bloomed, 
let us, by hand, cross them back and 
forth, making in all, wa will say 500 
crosses, each tied with a string for 
identification. Finally these twigs 
will reward us with their ripened 
fruit, but these cherries will not be 
different in flavor or appearance from 
the other cherries of the tree. We 
then plant the stony seed of each of 
those 500 eherries, till they attain a 
six- or eight-inch growth. 

So far, let us see how we have 
shortened nature’s processes. In the 
first place, we have brought together 
two cherries from points, perhaps, 
2000 miles apart. In the natural 
course, those two cherries would have 
spread; they would, eventually, have 
come together possibly; but we have 
brought them together without de- 
lay. Perhaps in this we have saved 
1,000 years. In bringing our two 
kinds of cherries together we have 
brought not one of each type, but 
dozens, or hundreds, each selected 
for its size, appearance, or other 
quality. In this simple selection of 
individual species we have saved 
other thousands of years. With un- 
erring accuracy we have seen that 
the pollen of the two kinds has been 
interchanged, so that the 500 or so 
resulting seeds will represent the 
two heredities we wish to combine— 
and only these. Who can estimate 
how long it might have taken the 
bees and the winds, working even in 
neighboring trees, to effect specific 
crosses with the certainty which we 
have assured? 

And now, with our_ sprouted 
cherry seedlings we come to the 
most important short cuts of ali— 
quick fruiting, so that there may be 
quick selection. By grafting the 


smaller branches, fruit production is 
hastened from two to seven years. 
Our cherry seedlings are therefore 
grafted to a mature tree, and in two 
years they bear. The fruit is plucked, 
laid out, anu tested by sight and taste 
for the qualities we set out to secure. 
Perhaps of the 500 cherries spread 
before us only one or two approxi- 
mate our standard. Eliminate the 
rest, and start afresh with these two 
again—beginning at the very begin- 
ning with them again—grow more 
seedlings, produce quick fruit through 
grafting, and select again. 

When one considers that the cherry 
experiment is but one of a thousand 
going on at the same time, and the 
manipulation of millions of seedlings 
involved, some idea of the scope of 
operations on the Burbank farms is 
suggested. Striking as are the prac- 
tical results of my work with plants, 
they are of secondary importance to 
the establishment and demonstration 
of the principle responsible for them: 
that by scientific selection new and 
valuable species of plants may be 
created in a brief term of years. 

Every little while I have, as the 
neighbors choose to call it, a $10,000 
bonfire. In such a bonfire there 
might be 99,999 plants which had 
been brought to blooming in order 
to find the hundred thousandth which 
was not burned. It is better to run 
the risk of losing a perfected product 
than to issue forth to the world a 
lot of second bests to clutter the 
earth with inferiority and mediocrity. 
foe In producing new species, I 
have constantly received help from 
explorers, missionaries, travelers and 
botanists who have sent me seeds, 
bulbs, and scions of rare and interest- 
ing plants from all parts of the world. 
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The following comments appear in the magazines from which the articles 
were selected: 

PHILIP CABOT (p. 323) has had a varied experience — as clerk, trustee, pro- 
moter and manager of public-utility corporations, as banker, and finally, it seems, 


as a religious mystic. He has now turned his energies to the work of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 


J. B. S. HALDANE (p. 327) is a reader in chemistry at Cambridge and has 
made a fine record for himself there. This particular paper made a decided stir 
when read at Cambridge. Mr. Haldane’s paper is not the usual fanciful adven- 
turing of a romantic mind; it is a cool calculation, in terms of cause and effect, 
of what is likely to result from experiments that are under way. Mr. Haldane 
says: “In 1902, in ‘Anticipations,’ Mr. H. G. Wells predicted that by 1950 there 
would be heavier-than-air flying machines capable of practical use in war. He 
said he was well aware that his prophecy would cause considerable ridicule. I 
purpose in this paper to make no prophesies rasher than the above.” 

WALTER LIPPMANN (p. 329) was formerly associate editor of The New Re- 
public and is now on the staff of the New York World. 

ALLEN TUCKER (p. 335), a prominent New York painter, is equally felici- 
tous when he changes his medium and gives us critical art estimates. 

DALLAS LORE SHARP (p. 341), professor of English at Boston University, 
has contributed a number of delightful papers to Harper's Magazine. 

WAYNE B. WHEELER, LL.D. (p. 349) is General Counsel aud Legislative 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN'’S article (p, 355) on evolution is the continu- 
ation of his paper last month on ‘“‘The Fundamentals.”” His manifesto is chal- 
lenged by Doctor Hillis. 

NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS (p. 357) has occupied since 1899 the pulpit of 
I’lymouth Congregational Church and has with rare ability maintained the tradi- 
tions of his famous predecessors—Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. 

EDWIN MARKHAM, LL.D. (p. 371) is author of “‘The Man With the Hoe, 
and Other Poems,” ‘‘The Shoes of Happiness, and Other l’oems,” ‘‘California the 
Wonderful,” “The Children in Bondage’? and other works; Honorary President of 
the Poetry Society of America. 

ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE (p. 375) is one of the best known and most 
popular writers of the day. His dog stories have won thousands of readers for 
him, and when he is not engaged in writing he is busy with his beloved collies, 
which he breeds. He was a member of the staff of the New York Evening World 
from 1894-1920, and is the author, among other books, of ‘‘Lad, a Dog,” ‘‘Bruce,” 
“The Pest,” “Buff, a Collie,” and “Black Gold.” Mr. Terhune has also written 
more than thirty moving picture scenarios. 
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Extraordinary Announcement 


The Reader’s Digest is basically a cooperative enterprise. 
A small group originally felt the need for such a time-saving 
Service. But it was possible to launch the project only by 
enlisting many others in the plan. Thus, the Members of 
our Association, through cooperative effort, have achieved 
the fulfillment of a common need. 


Because of the unforeseen and unprecedented percentage of 
renewals recieved from subscribers, the Association is pleased 
to announce a cooperative plan in enrolling new Members 
which is as unique as the Digest itself. During the next 
four months exceptionally liberal bonuses will be granted for 
new subscriptions and for the names of prospective sub- 
scribers. Such a great majority of subscribers have renewed 
their subscriptions upon expiration that it is sound policy 
to offer an almost unbelievable inducement to secure intro- 
ductions to new readers, For it may be assumed from our 
circulation records that most of these new readers will find 
the Digest Service an indispensable time-saver, year after 
year. 

ONE YEAR’S RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION, FREE 
will, therefore, be granted as a bonus to each subscriber 
sending us —- 

One new yearly subscription, with remittance of 


$3.00, and the names of 10 or more prospective 
subscribers. 


In other words, simply send us $3.00, covering one NEW sub- 
scription, together with 10 or more names of prospective subscrib- 
ers, and your own subscription wil! be extended for 12 months, 
without cost to you. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A FRIEND 

A letter from Dr. J. C. Mackenzie was quoted last month in 
which he said that he regarded it as a calamity that so many per= 
sons were unacquainted with The Reader’s Digest. You have 
friends who would value this Service as highly as you do, and who 
would be grateful to you for having put us in touch with them. 
At the same time, it is your opportunity to present one of your 
friends with a gift which would come as a delightful surprise, and 
evoke his gratitude each month for a full year. 


PROVISIONS OF THIS OFFER: To receive one year’s renewal 
subscription free, in accordance with this offer, remember that— 

1. The names of 10 or more prospective subscribers must be 
submitted, together with — 


2. One NEW subscription, which must be accompanied with re- 
mittance of $3.00. 
3. This offer is good only between August 20 and December 31. 


1923. No allowance will be made for gift subscriptions entered 
previous to August 20, 1923. 
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